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dent participation and discussion rather than finding single "right** 
answers and rote nnemorization. In this'-^methodology a student's 
curiosity was stimulated along with the development of critical 
thinking by fostering associations between everyday experiences 
• and academic experiences. 

ei Involved teachers themselves, through summer workshops, m de- 
veloping courses and nnethodology and embedding results in new 
student manuals and teacher manuals and in the manner of use of 
paperbacks, tape record^'*s and other reading and learning 
materials. * 

f) Established counselor as part of the new education team, not as 
^ sgiecialtsts located in remote counseling centers. The counselor re- 
cruited students, arranged campus housing, arranged financial aid 
packetb He helped students wiih personal, social and academic 
matters. 

Implementing TCCP Model -ISE , 

ai Organized all faculty in the program in a structure outside the usual 
departments. The new structure was eithe^r a basic stud'es unit or a 
freshman studies program. On large campuses, it was connected 
\o some division, such as that of the College of Arts and Sciences. 

bi Grouped students and teachers and counselor irj cells of approxi- 
mately 150 otudents all using the same team of teachers. One di- 
rector was responsible for all cells. 

c) Started curriculum revision Of junior and senior years, which inclu- 
ded developing new approaches to college majors and to interdis- 
ciplinary courses. 

d) In the course of four years, the program 'built up to full implernen- 
tation. For small colleges of 200 or 300 freshmen, this meant adop- 
tion by at least half. of the entering freshmen. 

ei As program built up. class size remained the same, one teacher to 
25 students, but the teaching load was increased to 12 hours. &t 
least 8. of which were m the program. Assigned one counselor to 
200 students at most: 

U After four years, thQ program needed support for its continuation 
from regular sources of income and -faced funding from outside 
sources, Thio meant colleges began to prepare to show what the 
program achieved and what it cost for that achievement. 

Contribution of ISE 

aj. Establish^.d consortium. of colleges to obtain the mutual support 
necessary to go against established practice and to try things out in 
different circumstances. 

b) Managed summer workshops which lasted six weeks and which 
were held on college campuses in a residential setting. The work- 
shops berved to bring 'teachers and counselors and ISE statr to- 
gether to provide teachers with first-hand experience with previ- 
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PREFACE 



Welcome to National Project IL Alternatives to the Revolving, Door, a 
new and unusuaLproject supported by the Fund for the Improvement of 
Postsecondary Education. The Project aims at evaluating and refining pro- 
grams* fjC, students who enter college as low achievers, students who have 
traditio/ally been discouraged from pursuing postsecondary education. 
Each (If the len Associates mentioned m this brochure has been identified by 
the Fund as hav ng developed an exemplary open-door program. The pro- 
grams nave been described as nnuch as possible in the words of the Associ- 
ates themselves. 

In several ways National Project II represents a singularly important 
project for the Fund tD sponsor and for the Associates to participate in. Dur- 
ing the past decade American postsecondary education has noticeably 
widened its vision a.id broadened its commitment to extend opportunity to 
people whose educational needs and, ambitions were previously neglected. 
Among the new students served by this broadened commitment are many 
who have been defined by Iheir previous educational experiences as low 
achievers. 

Colleges welcoming these students have had to rethink their course 
offerings, curricula and support services. While the programs differ in 
design and technique, each program directs substantial resources to pro- 
vide a high level of personalized attention to the stuJents. Since, for most of 
the Associates, the direction or scope of their programs represents an initial 
effort, paiticular attention has be^en paid to evaluating the program's impact 
on students, devismg means of measuring this impact, and disseminating 
the findings to a world not always familiar with or sympathetic to open-door 
education A vital component of the Fund s support provides resources to 
the Associates for further evaluation efforts. These evaluation projects will 
constitute muct^^f the business of the national meetings. 

. It should b^ mentioned that the Associates described hero represent 
orly a fraction of the 225 colleges, universities and postsecondary institu- 
tions that applied to the Fund under National Project 11. At Bronx Commun- 
ity College, we are pro.ud to have been selected, but we realize that many 
colleges throughout the country not listed here have tailored programs res- 
ponsive to the needs of low achieving students, from their region and that 
they are continually revising their programs to make thern as responsive as 
possible. Those of us who have been selected by the Fund for this project 
represent only a part of this truly i^atiorPal movement. 

This brochure introduces you to ttie ten programs. During the next two 
years the Associates will be sharing experiences as a consortium and will be 
disseminating news of the individual research projects as they develop. I am 
certain that I will be indebted then, as I am now. to Thea Benenson. the 
Assistant Project Director, to Herb Graetz. Chris Mohler. Barbara Schaier. 
and Gregg Whitman of the Bronx Community College staff, and to Allison 
Bernstein and Marty Jacobs from the Fund, 

Richard A. Donovan 
Bronx Community College 
August. 1975 
I ' ' 
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Bronx Community College 

1 8lst Street and University Avenue 

Bronx, N.Y 10453 

(212) 367-7300 

Public. AA Degree, 13.000 Students 



Bronx Community College feels well qualified to participate as an Asso- 
ciate in National Project II Sin.ce the advent of Open Admissions five years 
ago. BCC has received the highest percentage of incoming students with 
high school averages beiow 70% among all City University of New York two 
year colleges iKe response of the college has been carefully planned, it has 
been rigorously evaluated from within and studied from without. By the tradi- 
tional criteria of measurement outlined later in the narrative, our program 
has been judged effective. Still, any educational program which must res- 
pond to students as diverse as those entering BCC under Open Admissions 
must be flexible and t'.e assessment of a prugrarn undergoing continual re- 
vision represents a formidable challenge. 

We realize that special problems face low achievirig^students. We feel a 
particular need to develop more appropriate instrumentation to assess 
change m writing and mathematics competency, we are interested m learn- 
ing about the types of interaction that occur between teacher and student 
and between tutor and student, and we are interested in articulation re- 
search, the study of the effect of education at Bronx Community College on 
our students both .n subsequent educational settings and in business. We 
feel that each of these fields of evaluation represents areas of concern that 
would interest other open door colleges as well 



II. POPULATION 

. Number' and kinds of students to which the institution is responding, 
including recent changes in the nature of the student Dody, are described in 
this section Specifically. Tables 1 and 2 present longitudinal evidence of 
chahge in^oth the ethnic composition and the entering age of Bronx Com- 
munity College students 

Table 1 

Ethnic Composition* Bronx Community College 

Year 

Group 1967 1973 

Black 31% 45% 

Puerto Rican 11% 19% 

White 54% 28% 

Other 4% 8% 

(N -8.400) {N== 12.200) 
"0 3 of Institutional Research - Bronx Community College 
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Table 2 

Age at Entrance*. Bronx Community College 

Year 



Group 


1968 


1971 


18 year oirfs ' 


64% 


38% 


19-20 year olds 


16% 


26% 


Over 20 /ear olds 


20% 


36% 


^Office of Institutional Research 


- Bronx Community College 





Nearly three-quarters of the September 1974 entering class with known 
high schQoi averages^scored at the low end of^their" high scnool class, they 
graduated with general 3s/erages below 75%. v^o^X often in the 65-69% 
range Slightly 'over 50% of the September 1^74 entering class required 
remedidtion iVi either English (Writing) o&'^eading. Nearly 25% required re- 
medidtion in both Reading.and Writing. Functional levels have, been so low 
Ihat ENG 01 and RDL 01 have been added to the collegg^cOmculum in the 
Idot vear Placement m RDL 01 means that the individual reading s^rfe was 
belo.^ the ninth graue equivalent, placement in RDL 02 m-eans that the read- 
ing score was between ninth and eleventh grade level. 

An attrition study of«the class of 1972 revealed that the famHy income 
frufri all sources was below $12,000 per year for 72% of the class. 48% of this 
cia^b reported a total family income under $7,500 per year. From the same 
^972 attrition study, fully 48% of the cia^s indicated that they rhight have to 
witlidraA from the college due to financial hardship. When queried as to the 
fmaoLtal hardship imposed on the family due to college attendance, 70% ©f 
tfce class indicated some degree of financial hardship. 

III. PROGRAM 

Pemedidtion is perhaps the most immeaiate problem confronting BCC 
thrjugh opei admissions Through placement tests administered by the 
vanjus departments, students needing remedial help are placed in one or 
murt- of several pre-college courses The college offers eleven non-credit 
remt'diation courses They are Chemistry, English Composition (two cour- 
ses) English as a Second Language, f\/!athematics (three courses), Physics, 
Reading (two courses) and Speech. All are non-credit, one-semester prep- 
aratory coursyi, ranging from three to five hours of class time per week. They 
arn desigried to enable the student to master the basic skills and certain 
Luntunt that enable him to cope with college-level work. The remediation 
pioyram. of the college is administe^'ea primarily by individual departments. 
Tne departments most heavily involved are English, Mathematics and Spe- 
tial'tducational Services (Reading. Study Skills, and English as a Second 
Language) Staffing for remediation courses varies. Some departments have 
recruited faculty with specific expertise in remediation while o.hers have util- 
ized (and sometimes retrained) existing faculty. Mos{ departments have 
done both 

ER?C ' 8 



In earfy November 1972. the Committee on.Remediation held a tive day 
Workstiop at'the Center for Humanistic Education in Albany, N Y , a unique 
• component of which was the development of specific Remediation Budget 
recommendations These recommeridations did evolve and not only were 
accepted and approved 6y the President but the Committee has continued 
to exercise ♦his function ever since The effects of the Remediation Budgets 
^ and th^ prcce<>9es bv which they have been allocated have been of upmost 
rmportance to/the development of our "College's total approach to Remedia- 
tion It shoult) be mentioned that the special supplement of 1972, r.ow a part 
0} qur base 'budget has been kept intact over the past three years, that the 
money ,is s{il! being devoted to departmental and interdepartmental reme- 
diation projects The budget has encouraged faculty, to think creatively as 
well ^$ providing much needed support for tutorial programs In general, the 
programs supported by this budget can be categorized into 

a) Tutorial Programb 'fhe continually expanding tutorial programs 
represent-our most extensive support service for students -Tutors 
^ include BCC students undergraduates from other colleges and 
graduate students In some depart-meni^. faculty voluntarily pro- 
vide tutoring ^ 

b^ Software Development and Equipment Purchase Additional 
audiovisual software has been developed ih the departments of 
History and Business and Commerce Tne equipment which has 
been purchased includes video cassette players, video monitors. 
sofo-Iearn units, sound page units, films and other supplies essen- 
tial \o the departmental support laboratories 

c) Computer Assisted Instruction |CAI) It; Fall, 1972. four terminals 
w^^re rented and a faculty member from the departrr.ent of Physics 
was given released time to begin refining the uses of CAI The fol- 
lowing year a terminal was purchased and in addition'to Physics, 
faculty from the departments of Health & Physicaf Lducation, Sec- 
retanal Studies and Special Educational Services also became m- 
volved in developing CAI materials m their disciplines 

.d! Departmental and Interdepartmental Projects The Committee has 
niwa/s sought to encourage creative, risk-taking faculty Depart- 
mpntallv the Committee has supported an experiment in the re-* 
duction of test anxieties and a team teaching project in English 
Interdepartmentally, the Committee has supported both Projects 
STIR and LINK In Project STIR students were block-scheduled into 
remedial Writing Reading, and Mathematics, an entry level cred.l 
course m Health Education and an orientation course whjch 
stressed achievement motivation The block-scheduling afforded 
many opportunities for working together faculty members wJth 
faculty members faculty members with students and students witn 
students Spring 1973 saw the initiation of plans for Project LINK, 
an expansion and outgrowth of Project STIR The evaluation found 
that LINK'S success was seriously impaired by structural difficul- 
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lies v.hich are mherer.t m a departmentally structured college and^ 
problems tnat are indigenous to a group of laculty with teaching 
rei^ponsibilities beyond a 'Special program In response to these' 
difficulties^ a new interdepartmental program. Project Total Dis- 
covery (TD) began m February, 1975 TD invited nine faculty and 60 
ofecond semester College Discovery students to join a program that 
cispires \o iridividualize instruction in ways heretofore discouraged 
b) a Imtiar, departmentally organized college structure/lhe nine 
facu'ty accepted responsibility for the total program for the 60 stp- 
dent^. Six of the faculty offer'^courses from the core of the stu- 
dents freshman program Counseling, Health and Physical Edu- 
cation Mdi^eniatioS, Rv,ading and Writing, "he other three faculty 
offer eleotives to students m Psychology, Spanish and Speech and 
function as reso^irces to fgculty in the other courses 

IV. EVIDENCE OF PROGRAM SUCCESS 

Evidence of successful responses 

Data are c*vailable from a variety of sources on a variety of relevant in- 
oices of success 

d\ Graduation and retention rates A comparison of the BGC gradua- 
tiOf> rate for the first open-admissions class (1970) after 7 semes- 
ter^, by high school average, with other CUNY community qoHeges 
demonstrates that BCC corapares favorably with the ranges given 
for the remaining CUNY community colleges 

b) Mta^ores of student satisfaction with the college program and its 
ubiout.ves The entn^ college program, including all attempts to 
individualize instruction previously cited, comprises the base on 
Ahich studunt opinions are formulated The Office of Institutional 
Mesoarcti conducts StuderU Opinion Surveys every two years. The 
197^; Survey includes 57 questions on a variety of tonics Comple- 
ted prutucotb. were received from a stratified random sample of 
1 ^53 students 

1 BCo was the college of first Choice for 55% at entrance (61% 
in 1972) 

2 79' e were either satisfied or very satisfied with BCC 
I 83 . are registered in their desired curriculum. 

\ lOniyi 27\ intend to transfer out.of BCC before graduation 
imarn of these probably to four year CUNY colleges). 

S 20 - intended to transfer from BCC at the time of entrance. 
This finding would seern to imply that for the great majority 
desiring to transfer, the transfer decision was made pric to 
actual contact with BCC 

b 76 ) found some or most of their courses at BCC relevant to 
their chosen career (24''o found few or none of them rele- 
vant) 



7 42% agreed or strongly agreed that the.college administra- 
tion was. responsive to student needs and interests (virtually 
unchanged from 43% in 1,972). 21 % disagreed or strongly dis- 
agreed (However the remaining 37% either didn't respond or 
said they couldn't say.) 

8 The student development sfrvice (counseling) found most 
useful and i/sed most often was academic counseling. How- 
ever, financial aid was selected as the service most needed. 

9 Areas of'dissatisfaction at the college were 

a) Lack of sufficient parkijjg facilities. 

b) Lack of variety and quality in food at the student cafe- 
teria Prices were also too high ^ 



V. FUTURE ANALYSIS AND EVALUATION 

We see emphasis on the following areas as perhaps especially fruitful 
and important 



dent The existing norm-refei'e\cecl matliematics instrumentation 
has not been entirely successful Writing assessment presents an 
especially thorny p;oblem^ since results of multiple choice gram- 
mar tests and actual writing atniity are.often quite divergent. At pre- 
sent we use writing samples as a basis for assessment, but vye 
would be interested in developing objective, uniform standards for 
scoring We are tilso interested in testing the hypothesis of^a devel- 
opmental writing error hierarchy For example, are some writing 
errors unrformly correct^d earlier than others, can one. arrange 
writing errors m such a 'hierarchy'? ' 

b) The learning process in itself has become a focus for evaluative in- 
terest We would support any research efforts in this direction. We 
would be especially interested m those processes, proce^lure? or 
iniaractions especally productive for loW achieving students, (We 
have supported work in the reduction of tes,t anxiety through 
.behavior modification techniques under the Remediation Budget ) 
Wq are interested in teacher-student, tutor-studenL tutor-teacher 
and student-student interactions, we are also interested in intra- 

^ student, intra-tutor and mtra-teacher processes 

c) .We would also be interested in pursuing follow up resea^ch^for our 
students Specifically we see the need for articulation research 
which m>ii\6 focus on the interface between our present curricu- 
lum and the requirements of industry Additionally, the interface 
between our curriculum and the academic requirements of four 
year colleges would be of concern The area of applied perform- 
ance testing might well be relevant here, particularly'when analy- 
zed in conjunction with previously administered basic academic 
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"^skiM tests such as those discussed in subsection above, 
d) On-go»ng evaluation of special interdepartmental remediation pro- 
jects CoriSidera-ble attention has been devoted to the evaluation of 
the special mterdepartmerftal remedial program. Attention has 
cer^ered on measuring growth m reading, wntmg and mathema- 
tics competency m a pre- and post-test format '(Practical prob- 
lems at this time prevent the competency testing of comparison 
groups of students ) Additionally, attrition and retention are moni- 
tored for dll students enrolled in special programs, this monitoring 
(.ontmoes on a follow up basis for these students after they have 
transferred into the college mainstream Comparison groups are 
available for attntion/retention purposes 

Trie colieqe Remediation Budget also has been the focus of on- 
qoKHj twaluation efforts Airprojects funded under the Remedia- . 
t.on Budget file semi-annual Final Reports with the Office of the 
an of Academic Affairs Beyond a programmatic descriptton. 
evaluative informafion is also requested Although random assign- 
. iTiedt to varying treatment and control groups— the end goal~h&s 

lot yot been achieved in any bgt one project (a CAI project for ESL 
,tu(it»ntb» a considerable amount of detailed information on each 

tiuatfcd btudent has been made available Attendance data is col- 
lectt J trom all tutorial labs for each individual student student ID 

lomber V^our^e enrolled in. hours tutored Finaf grades of these 
stuo^nt^ are then retrieved through the Computer Center 



Ca!(fornta State University/ 

Fuilerton 
800 N State College Blvd 
Fuilerton. California 92634 
^ (714)840-2484 

Public. MA Degree. 20,416 Students 

Program: EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY PROGRAM 
Proje^ct Director: Arnyro Franco 

y 

I. INTRODUCTION 

As of September 1971 tho State funded Educational Opportunity Pro- 
gram (£0P) and the federally funded Special Services for Disadvantaged 
c^tuUenti) and Upvvaro Bound orograms \A/ere consolidated functionally and 
.idm»rui>traiu*eiy The combined programs are rv3ferred to as EOP. The pur- 
poses of the programmat'c response are the following 

To assess the needs and potential of the EOP student 

b» Fo develop specific cpals and objectives based upon needs and 
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potehtialities defined by the assessment and which are acceptable 
to the\student, 

c) To de\)re^op an instructional program designed to facilitate college 
succes^ and its rewards. 

\ 

II. POPULATIOtsf 

Currently. Educational Opportunity Program (EOP) serves 651 stu- 
dents Almost all program students are from urban and suburban residen- 
ces: ^however, nea^rly 50 percent of our small American Indian clientele 
comes from reservations Ethnically, the group includes 43 percent Black, 45 
percent Me-ican-American, 4 percent American Indian, with the balance in- 
duding Oriental. White, other Spanish descent, and Other categories. 
Females comprise 41 percent of the group. Financial aata indicate that 49.7 
percent of our students come from families whose. income is less than 
S6.000 annually Mean entering grade point averages (GPA) for the past 
three years have beeri relatively stable at 2.20, with a range of 1.73 to 2.34, 
these students did not rfieet regular entrance requirements. 

^ Special Service support components have helped retain a s^mall num- 
ber of eX'Offehders as students. This program unit has developed .infor- 
mally" Currently, we" ^re seeking specific funds^for a full-fledged program. 
We have an ex-offerder on our staf* to provide coordination of services. 

III. PROGRAM 

. • Highlights of the programmatic response can be summarized in Ihe fol- 
lowing way. .noting that the items represent systematic functions 

a) Recruitment and Admtsston - Up to 1 00 site visits are made to iden- 
tify students and to^eek active referral by teachers and counsel- 
ors Many individual and small group follow-up sessions are held in 
order to complete the required forms for admission, financial aid, 

' housing, etc. 

b) Orientation, Counseling. Advisement - Includes academic, per-, 
sonat ♦career, college >e-entrance and graduate studies coun- 
seling and advisement. 

c) Curriculum DeA/elopment - Currently specialized curricula in Read- 
^ '^g. English. Communications, and Math exist and represent a total 

of 13 units applicable toward graduation requireme i(s. The read- 
ing component deserves special mention for it represents unique 
development at FuUerton. Another extension of Curriculum Devel- 
opment benefits components of EOP. Utilizing the talents of' the 
Title VII Bilingual Program which is also affiliated with EOP, course 
content and staff training are*rfone with 3 mujticultural approach. 

d) Learning Assistance - The tutorial component is one part of an 
overall learning assistance unit. The complementary components 
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include counseling, specialized courses and a corps of peers who 
promote college survival skills. The Learning Assistance Center 
(LAC) IS a support service for faculty and students which systema- 
ucally btnveb to help students learn nnore effectively. Current oper- 
ations include tutorial services, learning skills development, sup- 
plementary instruction process and referral to catalogued resour- 
ces. 

1 Tutorial Ser\/iaes - Individual tutoring is available to all stu- 
dents on request and through faculty or other referrals. 

2 Learning Skills Development - The Learning Assistance Cen- 
ter offers self-help programs jor students who want to ac- 
Liuire. improve, review or maintain personal learning skills in 
these areas-.^time management, task organization, study 
rec.ding. hstening/note tak'ng, examination strategies, writ- 
ai'g skills; memory, concentration. vocabulaVy improvement 
and greater reading effectiveness. 

3 Direct Intervention Program - The Learning Assistance Cen- 
ter also provides programs m many disciplines that bridge the 
gap between a student s present ability and university schol- 
astic requirements. LAC-produced progracns are currently 
available in vocabulary building, reading and communication 
Skills, ' library science, and mathematics. Additional pro- 
grams are being produced m ^mathematics and natural 
science with others in the social sciences and communica- 

* ' • tions in the planning stage, 

4 Resource Catalogue - A catalogue of LAd*^ resour- 
ces - printed, audio, visual and audio-visual— has been com- 
piled and IS continuously on hand, bibliographies of relevant 
materials, m the CSUP library. Media Center, and even in 
faculty and department offices are used to benefit interested 
students 

IV. EVIDENCE-OFPf^OGRAM SUCCESS 

The following data indicate features of successful response to the 
needb of EOP' stud'ents. For example, academic achievement is satisfactory 
With grade averages of 2 06 to 2.32 for the groups over the past years when 
compared to the entering GPA ranging from 1.73. Also, many of our stu- 
dents have acheved 3 00 and over, based on an A through F, 4.0 to 0.0 
scale . : 

N N 
; Fall 1972 60 Spring 1973 59 

• falM973' 105 Spring 1974 67 

Our retention rate has ranged from 57 to 72 percent over the past years 
i1968'74 respectively), while the overall university rate has been 50 percent. 

14 
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We have slowed that revolving door. Last year 102 EOP stuacnts gradua- 
ted Several (15) entered graduate school m Education. Public Administra- 
tion. Sociology and Ldvv. Attitudinally. students ^eem to be moving from reli- 
ance on so-called safe majors such as ethnic studies, to the challenge of 
other disciplines This University has stated that it hat, a moral obligation to 
accept, the student as is, and to provide the resources necessary to insure 
that he will have a good experience at Cal State Fullerton. To that end the 
University has provided the program with space, service and faculty posi- 
tions, as well as 'political support '* 

V- FUTURE ANALYSIS AND EVALUATION 

Evaluation studies will seek to delineate specific areais for further pro- 
gram developme^it in order to augment an atmosphere which facilitates 
learning for low achievir.g students Some areas of investigation will include 
the following 

a) Assess direct intervention needs in learning assistance, .counsel- 
ing and handling of student emergencies. 

^ 1 Do we need satellite learning centers nean oc m student haus- 
mg-? 

2 What are special rieeds m counseling for careers'? 

3 What particular techniques and information courses would 
benefit women more effectively'? 

4. Do we need a ' hot line" for cnsis'? - 

b) Analytical evaluation by'a team of local staff plus external experts 
to ascertain which specific service and management units should 
be mstitutionalized m 1976-77 

c) Examine results of counseling and in-class reinforcement to pro- 
mote behavionally observable attitude changes, re. self-direction, 
nsk-taking Assessed needs would prompt direction of further pro- 
gram efforts in tne affective domain. 

d) Complete longitudinal study on student aspirations, related 
changes, and degree of realistic definition. 

1 To include participant students, dropQuts, stop-outs and a com- 



parison group 
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Institute for Services to Education, Inc. 
2001 S. Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20009 
(202) 232-9000 

Pnvate, non-profit e.ducational research 

.> ' * 

Program: THIRTEEN-COLLEGE CyPRICULUM PROGRAM (TCCP) 
Project Director: Dr. Gerald L Durley 

I. INTRODUCTION 

The Institute for Services to Education (ISE) was incorporated as a non- 
profit organization in 1965 and received .a basic, gratit from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, The organization is founded bn the principle that 
education today^ requires a fresh examination of what is yvorth teaching as 
well as a pedagogy of teaching. [SE undertakes a variety of educational 
tasks, working cooperatively with other educational institutions,' under 
grants from government agencies and private foundations. ISE.is a cat&lyst 
for change It does not just produce educational materials or techniques that 
are innovative, it develops, in cooperation with teac^rs and administrators, 
procedures for effective installation of successful materials and techniques 
in the- colleges. ^ , , 

Froni 1967 to the present. ISE has been working cooperatively with the 
Thirteen-College Consortium in deve.oping the Thirteen-College Curricu- 
runrr Program (TCCP) This was an educational experiment that included de- 
veloping new curricufar materials for the entire freshman year of college in 
the areas of English, (ylathematics, Social Science, Physical Science and 
Biology and two sophomore year courses, Humanities and Philosophy. The 
program is desjjgned to reduce, the attrition rate of entering freshman 
through well thought-out. creative currjcular materials, new teaching styles 
and different faculty arrangements for instructions. In addition, the program 
seeks to alter the educational pattern of the institutions involved by ct^ang- 
ing blocks of courses rather than bv developing single rnurses. In this sense, 
the TCCP is viewed not only as a curriculum program . a Qonsistent set of 
academic goals fof* the separate courses, but also o.. . vonicle to produce 
new pertinent educational changes within the consortium institutions. 
' > 

II. POPULATION . • 

* ^ 

Starting its studies m 1967, ISE found for the first generation of stifi-^ 
dents in i the program and for the colleges themselves: 

'Students in these colleges came from families whose median income 
wa's $3,900. less than half that of the families of the average. student. 
TCCP students proved even poorer than the regular students in the 
* black colleges. 
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-Students tended to be the first generation in their family to attend col- 
lege. Indeed, the majority of parents had not completed high school, 

-Students tended to come from schools that were underfinanced, poor- 
ly equipped .and had stressed, rote learning. ' , 

-Students' entrance examination scores fell about one standard devia- 
tion below the national norm, although their non-verbal scores w^re at 
the middle of adult national norms. 

-Students had doubts about their ability to succeed in coltege, but fier- 
celved themselves as Average or above average m academic ability 
compared to their fellows. 

-Instruction in black colleges (and in colleges generally) tended to.be 
mechanical, authoritarian and remote. Curriculum was often frag- 
mented and controlled by departments equally fragmented. 

-Percentage of black freshmen majoring in mathematics or one of the 
sciences in 1967 was lower than their white counterparts. In 1970 all 
the black colleges together awarded only 263 bachelor degrees in phy- 
sical science out of a total of 21,551. 

-In 1968 graduates from black colleges represented about 35 to 40% of 
those who entered as freshmen as compared to 50 to 55% graduating 
of those freshmen who entered nationally. 



ML. PROGRAM ' " 

^ ISE and the coHeges with which it worked devised strategies to divide 
the undertaking into manageable units and to foster cooperation among 
teachers and among the participating colleges. The strategy offered both-an 
educational model and a plan for installing and then implementing or ex- 
panding the model on the campus. 

Installing TCCPf^odel- ISE ' . * 

a) Established on each c'ampus a new structure of identifiable faculty, 
students and curriculum. The faculty consisted of a director, a 
counselor and eight teachers the first year, adding four more the 

• second year. 

b) Fixed program size at 100 freshmen the first year and 100 fresh-* 
men and sophomores the 'second year. *Fixed . ss size at one 
teacher to 25 students and teaching load Ursl year at 8 hours per 
teacher, Implementation to larger numbers of students and faculty . 
ogcurred later. 

c) . Established a set of courses for the first two years based on a fresh 

assessment of what is worth knowing. Fpr the freshman, four cour- 
ses, four credits each (English, fvlath, Social Science and'Physical 
Science and Biology). For the sophomore year, two courses, three ^ 
credits each (Humanities and Philosophy). Extension of curricu- 
lum development of upper level courses was undertaken later, 
dl Es^^ished a central methodology i/i all courses emphasizing stu- 
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* dent participation and discussion rather than finding single **right" 
answers and rote memorization. In this^^ethodology a student's 
curiosity was stimulated aloi;ig with the development of critical 
thinking by fostering associations between everyday experiences 

• and academic experiences. 

e) Involved teachers themselves, through summer workshops, in de- 
veloping courses and methodology and embedding results in new 
student manuals and teacher manuals and in the manner of use of 
paperbacks, tape recordr^'s and other reading and learning 
materials. - . ^ 

f) Established counselor as part of the new education team, not as 
^ sggcialists located in remote counseling centers. The counselor re- 
cruited students, arranged campus housing, arranged financial aid 
packets. He helped students with personal/social and academic 
matters. , 

Implementing TCCP Model 'ISE , 

a) Organized ail faculty in the program in a structure outside the usual 
departments. The new structure was eithetr a basic studies unit or a 
freshman studies program. On large campuses, it was connected 
lo some division, 5uch as that of |he College of Arts and Sciences, 

b) Grouped students and teachers and counselor irj cells of approxi- 
mately 150 students all using the same^tearn of teachers. One di- 
rector was responsible for all. cells., 

c) Started curriculum revFsion of junior and senior years, which inclur, 
ded developing new apfJroaches to college majors and to Interdis- 
ciplinary coursesv 

d) In the course of four years, the program*built up to full implement 
tation. For small colleges of 200 or 300 freshmen, this meant adop- 
tion by at least half ♦of the entering fteshhien. 

e) As program built up, class size remained the same, one teacher to 
2S students, but the teaching load was increased to 12 hours. &t 
least 8. of which were in thfe pr9gram.,Assigned one counselor to 
200 students at most.' . , 

f) After four years, th^ program needed support for ijs continuation 
- from regular sources of income, and'faced funding from outside 

sources. This meant colleges began to prepare to show what the 
program achieved and what it cost^for that achievement. 

Contribution of ISE ^ '\ ' 

a) . Established corisortiurp^of, colleges to obtain the mutual support 

necessary to go against established practice and to try things out in 
different circumstances. 

b) Managed summer workshops which lasted six weeks and which 
were held on cpllege campuses in a residential setting. The work- 
shops served to bring /teachers .and counselors and ISE staff to- 
gether to provide teachers with first-hand experience with previ- 
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ously developed curriculum materials and teaching practices and 
to develop new materials and practices. ISE staff did not^just talk 
. about new ways to teach but demonstrated them. 

c) Established central methodology of curriculum development. The 
procedure was to start development of materials with self-con- 
tained units of from a few days to a few weeks duration and then 

combine the units to form courses. The procefJure included recyc- 
ling the whole program each year on the basis'of yearly evaluation 
by teachers and staff drawing on classroom experience with mater- 
ials, 

d) During academic' year furnished support for program on the 
campuses through contacts with the college presidents to help 
solve political as well as pedagogical problems as they arose, ISE's 
independence created possibilities for persuasion -which could not 
exist If ISE's top administration was dependent upon the approval 
of the colleges for its continued existence, 

e) Furnished research and evaluation services comparing program 
students in the regular college curriculum. This was accomplished 
through the use of student questionnairesi, teacher reports, aca- 
demic and attltudinal tesling based on standardized tests, grade 
and attrition reports by the colleges and site visits. 

IV. EVIDENCE OF PROGRAM SUCCESS 

^ Institutional and StudentJmpact: Retention and Scor^es 

'Here are the results for the first generation of students who had TCCP 

in their freshman and sophomore years (1967-68; 1968-69) to become 

seniors (1970-71): 

a) TCCP students entered senior year m higher percentage (62,5%) 
than regular students (46.9%). 

b) TCCP students achieved^higher grade point averages than regu- 
lar students... 

c) TCCP students scored higher on standardized verbal ability tests 
after completing freshman and sophomore years than regular stu- 
dents. 

d) TCCP students scored higher on standardized math and science 
ability tests ^fter xjpmpletmg freshman and sophomore years than 
regular stuclents. ' . - 

e) TCCP students achieved more positive personality and self-con- 
cept development as oi/^asured on standardized tests than regular, 
students. • / ^ 

f) TCCP students have won more academic honois than reqular stu- 
dents. 

g) TCCP students have participated more In extra-curricular activi- 
ties as student government and community service and held more 



class offices and other leadership positions, than regular students^ 
h) TCCP students as compared to regular students, included fewer 
education majors, but more students looi<ing to careers in medi- 
cine, law, the arts and humanities. 

Teacher Impact 

a) TCCP students rated their teachers higher on expenmenting with 
/ne>v ideas thanVegular students rated their teachers, 

b) TCCF students rated their teaphers higher* on emphasizing dis- 
cussion and having students do things, not just listen to lectures, 
than regular students rated their teachers. 

c) TCCP teachers related course materials and discussion more to 
areas of student interest than did regular teachers. 

d) TCCP teachers took into consideration differences in student back- 
grounds more than did regular teachers, 

e) TCCP teachers say they enjoyed teaching more th^ they did pre- 
'viousry. 

fj . TCCP teachers report they developed mgre open teaching styles 
than they used previously, 

g)^ TCCP teaq^hers say they became more informal in their relation- 
ships with students' than they were previously. 

Student Impact 

a) , TCCP students rated higher the encouragement they had received 
^ to develop their o.wn viewpoints and analysis based on their own 
, ^ ideas and reading than regular students rated the encouragement 

they li^d ceceived, - " 

b) TCCP teachers reported that the students exercised more initia- 
tive than students in iheicprevious experience, 

c^ TCCP students rated higher Iheir^participation in TCCP activities- 

than regular studonts rated their participation in regular activities, 
d) TCCP students rated higher t]ie encouragement they^received to 

criticize course material and teaching practice thanVegular stu^ 

dents rated the. encouragement they .received, 
'e) TCCP students I'ated more frequent the time t^'ev spent talking with 
- teachers after class than regular students rat^d their frequency of 

such discussions.- 

f) TCCP "alunnt" in regular junior and senior classes questioned 
teachers more and participated in classroom discussion more than 
did regular students, ^ * , ' * 

Curriculum MateriaJs Liid Teaching Practices Impact 

a) As of Fall 1972. a total of 34 student and teacher manuals have 
been published for general distribution. These range m size from 
,25 to 500 pages. . • . ^ 

b) TCCP students found Iheir freshman and sophomore >j^ears more 
intellectually Stimulating, more helpful academically and more 
relevent to the black experience than regular siudents found their 



freshman and sophomore years. . • • 

c) TCCP students viewed their junior and senior years less favorably 
than regular students, although both groups took the same regular 

^ courses the last two years. The TCCP students in their freshman- 
and sophomore years had gained a new standard in terms of which 
' • to judge instruction. 

d) IrV^rVglish and related courses, TCCP teachers introduced more 
drlfmatics, improvisational theater, poetry reading than did regu- 
lar teachers.' 

e) In Social Science and related courses, TCCP teachers involved 
more students in their own research projects on campus and in the 
community than did regular teachers. 

•i) In Mathenatics, TCCP teachers introduced more physical equip- 
ment (geoboard, games, colored cubes and chips, computers, cal- 
culators) than did regular teachers. 

g) In Physical Science and Biology, TCCP teachers used more labora- 
tory equipment and had available more space than di*d regular 
teachers. 

h) TCCP teachers used more paperbacks, magazines and specially 
prepared materials than cffd regular teachers. 

i) TCCP teachers offpred more art or music by and about black 
peoF^le in English and JHumanilies courses than did regular 
^teachers. . ' ^ , 

j) By and l?rge/faculty modified TCCP material to meet particular 
needs on particular campuses, without weakening TCCP purposes 
and expectations, although there were difficulties. 

k)- By and Large, the TCCP materials and practices improved over 
those initially developed in 1967-68. although the situation varied 
from, unit \o unit. 

V. FUTURE ANALYSIS AND EVALUATION / 



The TCCP of ISE is still continuing. ISE at present is not oqly com- 
pleting its commitments far some two dozen colleges for the academic year 
of 1974-75, but is planning for the 1975 ICCP Summer Workshop which will 
be the ninth qniiual workshop. This will invplyesome of the colleges pres- 
ently in the program and some new colleges.' A key element in the overall 
effort is the cycling through the program of colleges, which enter the pro- 
gram for a few years and then leave it. so thaLother colleges may enter. 
^\There is '"however, one task of further analysis and evaluation that ISE 
would^lH^to Undertake and would be in a position to carry out if it became 
an Association Nallonaf Project li. ISE would like to look again at the thir- 
teen colleges^fiat have been cycled out of the program for a number of years 
now ISE,^^g:uld nk^to^determiae how the TCCP approach has been maTn- 
tained on' tb^ cannpus^, in some cases as part of the general curriculum of 
the colleges The ISE staftknows in an informal way that some colleges have 
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maintained the program with considerable strength, others less so. But the 
staff has httle idea concarning why the circumstances at one college proved 
more favorable than another. The task for further analysis and evaluation is 
to ftnd out what is now going on at t^hese campuses and why. The procedure 
of investigation would be site visits, making possible first-hand observa- 
tions and interviews with faculty and students. The visits would be under- 
taken by outside consultants drawn from names suggested by the other 
Associates. The resulting reports would be presented at the Associate meet- 
ings: and' at the concluding Conference. 



Malcolm-King: Harlem College Extension 
103 East 125 Street 
New York. N.Y. 10035 
(212)427-3330 

Program: PRIVATE, AA DEGREE, 800 STUDENTS 
Project Director: Dr Mattie Cook 

INTRODUCTiON 

The mission of Malcolm-King is directly related to meeting the needs of 
lovv achieving students. When the institution was conceived in 1968 it was 
With the primary intention of addressing the many problems that the under- 
prepared students were faced with. Part of their problems wer.e economic 
and an even greater number were academic and Gchplastic. So we saw as 
our mission the delivery of low cost education to Students with a history of 
substandard preparation for college studies. 

The one hundred, (100) instructors that make up our faculty are all vol- 
unteers who commit^ at least one year of their time and in some cases five 
years, to educa^mgjhese students. Local community agencies i.e. school 
boards, hospftals seato it that all necessary classroom space is donated free, 
. oficharge. . ' 

Malcolai-King is the product of concerned residents of Harlem and 
three colleges in the New York area (Marymount-Manhattan College, the 
College of M,t. St. Vincent and Fordham University.) It is a, cooperative edu- 
cational appr oacti to the postsecondary need's of working adults from pov- 
erty level envir'onments. 

IL POPULATION 

The. student body at Malcolm-King is composed of working adults be- 
tween thfe ages of 25 and 45. They fac^ a situation where they need to up- 
grade their present job skills or learn new skills in order to cope with the 
changing economic pattern. They need this additional education while main- 
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taining their jobs because they have to support families. The fact that their 
'previous schooling was substandard only compounds the situation. Mal- 
colm-King is faced with a monumental task in meeting the needs and fulfil- 
ling the aspirations of that segment of the population whose very existence is 
dependent upon continuing their educatron. 

Our students are Black and Puerto-Rican adult^ who are much older 
than the average college student. The average age of our students is thirty- 
two, Many of these students would not have been admitted to colleges in 
New York City under the normal admissions policies nor could these stu- 
dents have been able to finance the tuition. 

Our student^ace many difficulties in becoming successful learner^. 
Some are deficlenrifx basic academic skills like writing and computation. 
Others had a basic knowledge of these skills but need a quick reyi.ew. TJben 
too. many of our students "have been away from school for long periods of 
time— 5 to 10 years on the average. Thus they lack the confidence to meet 
the chall^enge of cbIL ^tevel work. Again, unlike the 18 year old college 
freshman with few responsibilities, our students are often heads of house- 
holds with children and a full-time job. More often than not, these responsr- 
bilities interfere with the student's learging process. / 

ML PROGRAM 

THE COUNSELING PROGRAM: AN OVERVIEW 

^ Every student at Majcolm-King is assigned a counselor. He rece-ves 
assistance in the following areas, academic, career and personal. Every 
student sees a counselor at least once each semester. The <;punselors ac- 
,tively encourage students to come in for individual conferences. We use 
, many ways to i-each thestudent body in an attempt to change their negative 
image of counseling Group counseling sessions are held at which Mal- 
colm-King graduates come to speaJ< with the currently enrolled students. 
Sometimes consultants are asked to address these group Sessions and ad- 
vise them on career opportunities. 

. Counseling services have been integrate.d into the curriculum by the 
development of two courses. "Introduction to College Study and Research 
Skills" and the "Human Relations" course, , * 

'Introduction to College Study and Research Skills'' / 

.For many students, mere acceptance into college was a major achieve- 
ment While our students desperately wanted to succeed, mariy lacked basic 
college skills. To begin to nneet this need, we introduced a course entitled. 
"Introduction to College Study and Research Skills,*yt is jointly taught by the 
Counselors and the Study Skills Center stgff. The course is designed to im- 
part to freshmen students the basic skills of listening to a college lecture, 
note taking, using a reference library and writing term papers. The secb.nd 
part of the course is taught as a seminar with the Counselor as the group 
leader The overall objective of the seminaV is to help students understand 
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the relationship of their academic, career and personal-goals. Often, stu- 
dents would decide to enter a specific career without knowledge of the edu- 
cational requirements of the field or without giving any consideration to the 
changes that would occur In their personal lives. 

The **Human Relations'* Course 

Through the combined efforts of the Counselors, the student coun- 
seling committee^ and the faculty, the "HuKian Relations" course was devel- 
oped It is an elective course whiph focuses on the use of group dynamics. It 
is designed to improve tl\e "interpersonal skills Of students interested in de- 
veloping their leadership potential The course provides an opportunity.for 
counselors and students to explore the area of personal development^ln 
addition to the weekly meetings through the semester, each one is expec- 
ted to aUen/l a weekend retreat. The weekend retreat gives the participants 
more time and a congenial atmosphere in which to concentrate on personal 
and group development. • ' ^ ' > 

THE STUDY SKILLS.CENTER: AN OVERVIEW 

Students with backgrounds of lew achievement face varied, changes 
when confronted ag^in with a learning situation, W is our responsibility here 
at Malcolm-King to assist students in overcoming these obstacles. We of/er 
a quality education while being cognizant and responsive to the needs of tJie 
students by integrating supportive services, special courses and -proce- 
dures into the^total curriculum of the institution. Some of the problems which 
we have identified are: 

a) Inadequate reading, writing and computation skills, 

b) Experiences of failure in the past that are related to education: 

1. Distrust of jnsiruciOtS'^nd counselors 

2. Unrealistic assessment of c^pabiljties ^ 

3. Withdrawaland lack of assertiveness in learning situations 

4. ^Exaggerated fe'ar of failure ^ " . 
' c) Lack of encouragement by peers and instructors. 

In order to overcome these obstacles, we initiated the folic wing proce- 
dures and courses into our overall program:. 

a) The Stfcidy Skills Center ... 

1. ' Introduction to College Research and Study Skills" was devel- 
oped to meet the problems mentioned above. As mentioned in 
the precpding section, it is taught jointly by the Counseling De- 
partment and the Study Skills Department, One segment ofthe 
course instills confidence and motivation. Students interact in- 
formally with a trained counselor wjho directs exercises 
designed to open^up channels of success oriented learning. 
Problems in coping with the new college situation, and ques- 
tion^ about future goals are dealt with here. The other section of 
the course works on the study skills and research skills neces? 
sary to be an effective student. Students follow a step-by-step 
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procedure in writing a research paper, and develop sl<ills such 
as hsfening and taking notes, outlining and taking examina- 
tions Both counselors and instructors meef weekly to redesign 
and supplement the course. All students are exposed to this 
course in the first semester of their freshmen year, 
b) The Readiog Program is designed to develop the reading abilities of 
the students Since they are at various levels in their.reading ability, the pro- 
gram has geared itself to meet the students at their instructional level and to 
move them to college level proficiency. This is accomplished by two appro- 
aches- the Critical Analysis course which students are required to take 
based on their scores on the reading placement test and by the reading 
laboratory which is a component of Vie Critical Analysis course. In the class- 
room, students follow a prescribed outline of the basic remedial and devel- 
opmental reading skills These skills are reinforced by class exercises, dis- 
cussions, home assignments.and tests. 

c^- Tutoring is offered to all studeots who wish it in all areas. Referrals 
• are made through instructors, counselors 5na through the student himself. 
Because of the emphasis on proficiency in writing, students who were re- 
quired to take preliminary Engjish before College Composition but have 
some vveaknessesnot yet remedied are required to take at least ten hours of 
• tutonng along with College Composition to assure success. All students 
must taR? a rigorous writing proficiency exam (Sophomore Exam) after 
completing 30 credits. 

IV. EVICfENCE OR PROGRAM SUCCESS 

The evidence of successful response to our approach ip partly docu- 
mentedty &surve/,conducted among the students'who were enrolled from 
•1971 to 1973 During this period, approximately 500 students-either gradua- 
ted, transferred to other institutions or discontinued studies. Of the 500 when 
received questionnaires. 183 responded fully' (37%). 

Basically, we were interested in the trend of their employment status. If 
the education they were receiving at Malcolm-King was to have some con- 
crete meaning then if must be measurable. In this case^ the facts over- 
whelmingly supported what we are doing to upgrade the skills and bolster 
the confidence of these previously low achieving students. Two noticeable 
trends were . 

a) number of students that have changed and improved their job 
^ classifications = 98 (approx. 5'^%.of respondents) 
r.' number af students that have improved their salaries = 91 (ap- 

prox 50% of respondents). 

V. FUTURE ANALYSIS AND EVALUATifiN 

Counseling Department 

A team of research consultants (Olivia Frost Research Assoc.) has been 



meeting regularly with the Director of the Counseling Department to ievel- 
op a comprehensive evaluation procedure for determining the effective- 
ness of the counseling program. Their first step will be to document all the 
efforts at evaluation undertaken since Junej^ 1971. lh\s wilLinclude: 

a) An analysis OTthe responses frorn th,e questiohnaire prepared in 
June, t97l/ / . * 

b) A descriptive accoum of the history of the evolution oj the staff 
development seminar with inforrr^ation on problems and re- 

, commendations arrived at. 

c) The history of the development of thfe Human Relations coarse 
with the counseling staff preparing individual impressionistic 
commentary. 

d) An analysis of available information from questionnaires sent to 
former Malcolm-King students in Fall, 1970. (OFRA ^iirpi'e- 
pare this.) / 

e) A genera! description of the types of personal problems articu- 
lated by students and the impact of these on student academic 
progress. 

J) A specification of the current goals and objeoihJes of the coun- 
seling program. - / ^ ^ 
Secondly, a statistical analysis of the attitudes of students towards 
counselmg. This is to be done with two groups of Malcolm-King students: 

a) Fijst time enrolled freshmen ' 

b) Students enrolled at Malcolm-King at least 2 years. 

It was further suggested that a pre- and post-test be gi\en to all new 
freshmen m order to measure any change in attitude tovyard counseling dur- 
ing the first semester. , " ' ^ — 

A refinement of this technique would involve surveying the attitgdes of 
new freshmen and co^mpanng them vyith a similar survey.of a group of stu- 
dents that have been enrolled for at least 2 years. 

Study SkilISi Center - Critical Analysis course 

At a meeting of the Director of the Study Skills Center and representa- 
tives from Olivia Frost Research Associates (OFRA) it was suggested thdt 
part of the evaluation procedures should focus on the Critical Analysis 
course. Some degree of pre-testing in reading skills has already been<tione. 
Future plans call for a post-test of this same group of students at the end of 
the semester. A control group for comparison purposes has been sug- 
gested. , - c . 

Study Skills Center - Tutorial Program ^ ' ^ 

OFRA has agreed to assist the staff of the Study Skills Center to pce- 
pare the data necessary for a statistical treatment and interpretation of cur- 
rent tutoring methods. An m-depth questionnaire to evaluate ffie present 
tutorial services is being compiled. ^ * ^ 
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Marquette University 
1217 West Wisconsin Avenue ' 
t MUwaukee.'Wisconsin 53235 

• ' . (414)224->^93 
. ' ^ ^ ^Private, Ph.D. Degree, 9.984 Students 

Program: EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY PROGRAM 
?JoleclD\rec\or: Donald E. Mackenzie^Jr, . 

I. INTRODUCTION 

In January. 1969, without federal support, Marquette University, a pri- 
. vate, lirban irfstitution, began its Educational Opportunity Program' -(EOP) to 
recruit and provide' comprehensive support services to low income and 
mlnbrlty, students,, . < 

Marquette University Jelieves that study of its Educational Opportunity 
Progra n would contribute to more effective learning for non-traditional stu- 
dents Ihrpughout post secondary education because: 1) the EOP is situated 
irra private, moderate sized, doctoral granting, urban institution; such insti- 
tuVions have historically been major vehicles fpr equal access, equal choice 
and upward mobility for the lower and working classes, 2) the Program re- 
ceives an unusual level of institutional sulaport, 3) the EOP is characteristic of 
self-contained compensatory programs, a model which hds proven to be 
^ effective at thie institution but which is not widely replicated, and4) the Pro- 
gram provides' close articulation of its College and Pre-College Divisions, 
and enrolls students from four to nine years, sufficient time to significantly 
impact upon learning. • ' ' 

IJ. POPULATION , , . . ■ 

Although Marquette's Educational Opportunity Program students rep- 
resent diverse ethno-racial groups, they do share many similar socio-econ- 
omic characterist'cc-. have many of the same educational needs, and exper- 
ience similar psychocultural problems. Most. College Division students are 
recent graduatss of Milwoukeo's itiner city high schools, w^are recipients, 
returnirig veterans, or underemployed adults. Students are recruited from 
southeastern and northern Wisconsin and admitted to the Program on the 
basis of past performance and motivation as demonstrated in a required 
personal interview Despite.the fact that most College Division students had 
good academic i-ecords in the schools they attended (75% gracjuated in the- 
upper half of their class and 20% graduated above the nipeteenth per- • 
centile). most experience a high degree of academic difficult;^, at Marquette. 

Of .J!ie.203 students served this year. ^6% are Black.. 7% are Native 
•American. 7% are Puerto Rican. 6% are Chicano, and ■4''^'are White. 
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III. PROGRAM ' ' - ' J 

JJt}e Educational Opportunity Program includes both College and Pre- 
.College Divisions, Its staff presently includes ten fulUtime members di- 
,rected and coordinated by the Pro^iiaai^Director who reports to the Vice- 
President for Academic Affairs. ' / 

'The Project Director coordinates among his other responsibilities: 

a) . Provtston of financial §id for College Division students: All stu- 

dents admrtted are guaranteed full-financial aid for ten semesters. 

b) Coordination of academic counseling for College Division- stu- 
dents. All students are required \o meet with their academic advi- 

^ , ' sor prior to each registration period, all first year students and stu- 
dents in academic jeopardy are additiphally required to mbet with 
their advisor during each nnidterm period. Each staff member is in- 
volved in academic advising. 
All freshmen, as well as continuing students with less than 2.2 grade- 
point average, aie required to participate in one or mor^ program supports, 
redding and study skills classes, developmental mathematics classes, indi- 
vidualized instruction in compositioa, matherriatics laboratory work, sup- 
port seminars ^hd tutoring. 

The Associate Director for Instructional Support supervises the work of 
the Department of Educational Development and assigns and monitors sup- 
ports provided for College Division students. Such supports include: 
S a) r/je Summer Session. Most entering students, including high risk 
.students and those entering scientific or technical curricula, arere- 
quire(;l to.attgnd a six week summer program. The surjimer ses- 
sion IS designelj to provide entering freshmen an introduction to 
college material as well as an opportunity to develop specific skills 
related to the courses,they will take during the academic year. This 
IS accomplished through a combfnation bf small classes, person- 
alized- instruction and tutoring. Courses, scheduled to approxl-, 
mate regular college courses, enable the studer^t'to have, blocks of 
time for independent study and for guided insfruction on a one-to- 
one ba§i.s. Instructional emphasis is givert to communications 
skills, [3roblem solving and reading comprehension. In addition, 
professional and student cpunselors present a formal and infor- 
mal orientation to the various facets of university life aimed at 
assisting the student in developing the self confidence required to 
• , cope with his new milieu. 

b) Tutorial Program, Since EOP students need immediate and con- 
tinual academic assistance until they have developed the skiMsand 
cortiidence to manipulate the academic environment, the Program 
requires that most freshmen and continuing students with less than 
a 2.2 grade point average meet weekly with one or more tutors for a 
minimum df two hours. Tutorial assignments are made .by the 
Associate Director for Instructional Support based on both the 
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strengths and weaknesses of the student and the expectations of' 
the course The tutorial program is structured to provide one-to- 
one tutoring in facilities provided by the Project. Through reports 
submitted to the Associate"^ Director for Instructional Support B'y 
tutors and the Project staff, Ka is able to monitor and assess the 
educational progress of students on a weekly basis. 

c) Reading and Study Skills Classei.. Most EOP students- enter the Uni- 
versity reading' three |9 four yeais below grade l^vel. On the basis 
of scores of the Triggs Diagnostic Reading^ifest administered 
shortly;, after admission, students readL^g below the fortieth per- 
centile according to thirteenth grade norms are assigned to study 

- skirls classes or individual work in the Reading Laboratory. Study 
skills classes meet i6t four and one half hours weekly during the 
sumiper session and three hours weekly during the academic year. 
The staff/student ratio averages 1.7. instruction begins with the 
study strategies dev^eloped from Laia Hanau's The Study Game 

d) Language Development Program: The objective of the Language 
, Development Program is to ensure that each student is adequate- 
ly prepared in the use of written standard English and competent in 
the process of logically structured, coherent composition. On the 
basis of the writing sample administered soon after admission, stu- 
dents are assigned to writing workshops m the Summer Program 
and/or individualized instrubtion in writindi taught by the EOP's 
writing instructor or graduate assistants in the College of^English 
during the academjc year. ' " T 

e) Developmental Mathematics Courses. The tvlathematics and Sta- 
tistics Department, in cooperation with the EOP, initiated three de- 
velopmental level courses in Intennediate Algebra, College Alge- 
bra and Trigonometry, and Analytic Geometry respectively. Two*t)f 
the courses utilize individualized, self-pacing instruction. 

f) Mathematics Laboratory: The EOP offers a series of seminars 
which supplement the developmental mathematics, statistics, and 
calculus courses and provide a means for the Program to monitor 
student progress and provide immediate assistance to individual 

^ students/ 

g) Support Semfnars Selected faculty or graduate students in Chemf^ 
»stry. Philosophy. History and Quantitative Analysis 'provide weekly 
seminars to assure that students have a sound understanding of 
the material presented in lectures and to assist them in developing 
methodologies appropriate to each discipline. 

h) Intensive Studies' In 1974-75, the Program initiated a pr<^ram to 
stimulate intellectual curiosity through intensive student/faculty 
^dfafogue Small groups of students meet with select faculty in an in- 
formal setting outside of class to discuss subjects of mterest to 
both, and tangential to regular course work! 
Pre-Law Colloquim, This colloquim sponsored by the EdMcational 
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-Opportunity Program and {he Law School design*, d to mtioduce 



minority students to case law and judicial procedures 
The Associate Director for Coi.nseling Services !o resf. jrsibit all other 
non-academic services provided to College Div.sion students and.her 
staff, which includes tWo full-time counselors, provide: 

a) IV'.omtonng ,0/ the disbursement of firianciaj aid to Pioaram^stu- 
donts. In order' to assure Jhat students are protected a.iainst late 

^ arrival of fmar^cial aid checks, the University issues to each stu- 

^.^^ent half of his'*|iving allowance at registration, the remaining half is 
. r^luoijed at midterm^ 

b) Persona/- TOCiaTcounseZ/ngf. Professional counselors assist stu? 
dents, by providing luJJ^upport in all aspects of student life. The 

, counselmg operation is flexible^ the initiative may come from either 
-the counselor or^ the students,^fhe format may be indivildual or 
group sessions, and the duration^may be long or short term. The 
primary objective- of the counselmg component is to facilitate the 
decision making process of the student, and to free himlrom b.oth 
internal and external impediments that interfere with that process. 
The Counseling Services Cpmponent also maintains cooperative relation- 
ships with the Counselmg tenter, the Office of xStudent Affairs, and resi- 
dence hdll personnel in ord^r to ensure that the most positive living condi- 
tions are obtained for Project students. The latter is a critical function be- 
cause almost half of the Project's students are required to live in the resi- 
dence hall order to remove.them from the social problems of their neigh- 
borhoods and to ensure that t^ey have adequate space and privacy to pur- 
sue their studies. Adult Students or students with dependents usually live in 
apartments near the campus. \ . ^ 

c) Career counseling. Beginning in the summer program, the coun- 
selor for student servic^es provides an mdivi.dual development pro- 
gram for entering students .which utilizes interest, testing, indivi- 
dual cciunselmg, career^ seminars and discussion between the stu- 
dent and appropriate noinonty educators or professionals in the 
student's field of interest 

d) Post'biiccalaureate couf\seiing. The counseling staff assists stu- 
dents in making realistic decisions concerning post-baccalaureate 

\ goals and in securing tho^e objectives, 
ej" identihcation of SocianSet^.ices. Community services designed to 
accommodate extraordinar^y material problems that so frequently 
disrupt the lives of stilfden|s from poverty backgrounds are fre- 
quently utilized by the counseling team. The community counselor 
assists students by identifying community agencies and securing 
from them legal and me dical, services, child care^nd employment. 

IV. EVIDENCE OF PROGRAM S UCCl^SS 

The Program tos consistently maintained a retention rate above that of. 
the general Marquette population Reteptionis now at 66%. Fifty percent of 
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the class„ admitted in 1p69 has graduated, and it is projected that an addi- 
tional tp% of that class will persist through gradtlation. Seventy percent of 
Program students have cumulative grade pomt averages above 2.0 with 22% 
having grade point averages above 2.5. The mean cumulative quality-point 
average for College Division students presently enrolled is 2.284 and the 
1974-75 first semester mean quality-point average, is 2.462. 

In the past students have generally indicated a high level of satisfac- 
tion with both Marquette and the Program. On a 1973-74 Student Question- 
^naire. only 14% of theXollege Division students responding indicated that 
^ they would not encouragefrlends or relatives to attend Marquette, only 3% 
Indicated that they felt staff qjembers were ineffective m meeting their job 
responsibilities. This level of student support is indeed encouraging and 
sustaining. ^ ^ - i ' 

V. FUTURE ANALYSIS AND EVALUATION 

Due to its^centcalized nature, the Program has been able to success- 
fully monitorthe delivery of services to students, maintain thorough records 
of students* academic progress and be reasonably confident of some 
'degree of overall success. In order to further improve the practical informa- 
tion available from which to assess the extent of Program impact, and to 
maximize the^ effective allocation of existing resources, there is need to pro-, 
gress in the following areas". ^' 

a) The development^ oj a reasonable baseline for expected perform- 
ance against which actual student performance and the effect of 
instruction can be compared. 

b) The development of procedures for comparing current Program 
performance with past performance in a standard fashion for a 

, . valid assessment of overall effectiveness, 
c; The development of methods to determine the. relative efficacy of 
alternative strategies for inducing student success. 

d) The clarification of specific skill levels necessary for entry into indi- 
vidual college pro'grams, and ■ 

e) The identification of factors affecting student success which are not 
addressed by existing Program components. 

This proposal seeks funding to establish a general, computerized data 
base, the necessary precondition for extensive evaluation, and to undertake 
a number of specific investigations agalyzing student needs and assessing 
determinants of service effectiveness m selected areas. Specific evalua- 
tions will be concommitant with the construction of an information base and 
a framework for Evaluation. ^ 

Spegjfic projects which will be initiated or completed within the 15 
month project period include. 

a) Dete'rmination of the effects of the Summer Program^as it rebates to ' 
the higher academic need of students. selected for it. 

b) Assessment of changes over time in the effectiveness of the Sum- 



mer Program and examination of its impact on students of varying 
characteristics. 

c) Identification of tutor characteristics which relate to tutocial efft^c- 

tivenes&. - ^ ^ ' 

.d) lyieasurement of the importance of specific mathematics skills to 
successful performance in particular mathematics and science 
♦ courses. ' 

e) " Specification of the impact of other instVuctional measures such as 

reading level on performance in both quantitative and non-quanti- 
tative fields. 

f) Development of useful measures of nonacademic characteristics, 
stich as student attitudes and cognitive styles which may serve to 
predict success or modify the impact of services. ' • 

It is believed that the proposed studies would, serve to significantly im- 
prove the si'pport program ir the Educational Opportunity Program and, at 
the same time, produce meaningful data and information of wider applic- 
ability, ? 

^ Oscar Rose Junior College 

6420 SQUtheast Fifteenth Street 
' Midwest City, Oklahoma 731 10 
(405) 737-6611 ' . 
Public, AA Degree. 7500 Students 

Program: SPECIAL UPWARD BOUND PRpGRAM FOR VETERANS 
•Project Director: Bob Poole 

U INTRODUCTION 

In the summer of 1972, Oscar Rose Junior College was designated to 
develop and implement a special pilot project for vete/ans through the 
HEW's Talent Search/Upward pound program. This project was to include 
basic studies courses taught to two hundred veterans by a success oriented 
educational vertical team to build those basic educational skills from which 
success in postsecondary education could be achieved. The basic studies 
courses include Psychology of Personal Adjustment, Developmental Read- 
ing, Basic English Composition and Basic Mathematics. Personal counsel- 
ing and tutoring, strengthened by a 'Tutor Training Packet," are also com- 
ponents of this project. 

Recruitment of veterans for the first^sessipn of this special educational 
endeavor was so encouraging that the institution was awarded additional 
funds to increase the number of veterans to three hundred for fiscal year 
1973 These programs have continued without interruption since July 1972, 
VVorking with the University of Oklahoma and through EPDA, we were also 
selected as a demonstration center in regions six and -seven for thirteen 
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other Talent Search/Upward dound projects. We have also been designa- 
ted a demonstration project by HEW for region six. We thus have provided 
leadership and disseminated materials and information to institutions 
•throughout the jiation. 

Jlr-POPULATION 

Oscar Rose Junior College is located in an urban area, and has a stu- 
dent body comprised of approximately 35% low income and minority indivi- 
duals, both Black and /^/nerican Indian, Oscar RoS'e Junfor College has more 
Blacks than any other institution of higher education in the state of Okla- 
homa, except the predominantly Black institution, Langston University, 

The^Special Upward Bound Program for Veterans focuses on those vet- 
erans who are unemployed or who cannot obtain permanent employment. 
We presently have approximately 3,100 veterans inpur^tudent body;>dur- 
ing fiscal year 1974 2,000 veterans were counseled and 600 veterans par- 
ticipated in the Special Upward Bound Program. 

The criteria for selection into the Special Educational Veterans pro- 
grarr ar6 as follows: 

a) Recently discharged, 

b) High School dropout, or minimally educated with a background of 
academic failure in secondary school or college due to deficien- 
cies in basic educational skills. 

c) Poorly motivated. ^ ^ 

d) Unemployed veteran, or one who has employment on an intermit- 
tent part-time basis but who has .the potential and incentive to bet- 
ter his economic situation. 

e) Underemployed veteran who is unable to rise above his present 
level of .employment due to his inadequate educational back-, 
ground, 

\) Physically handicapped veteran ...o might especially benefit from 
this educational program, 

ML PROGRAM 

Th.e counseling staff at Oscar Rose" Junior College is charged with res- 
ponsibility "for initial advisement and enrollment of all first time entering stu- 
dents. This initial counseling session alfows for a screening of students with 
a history of low achievement as well as other potential low achiev^ers. Upon 
Identification of this type of student, an effort i$,made to provide proper class 
placement in the remedial areas of Basic Communications, Basic Mathe- 
matics and Developmental Reading, The student is likewise made aware of 
and counseled toward the Special Services Program. 

All students typically enroll during their first semester in a counselor- 
taught course, Psychology of Personal Adjusthient. A unit on college orien- 
tation including study habits and skills is included in this course. During this 
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unit, the ctfUnselor's initial interview is reinforced; emphasis on the avail- 
ability of assistance with writing skills through the open-writing Lab, assis- 
tance in reading through the open-reading Lab, and overalf .as^sistance 
through, tutorial services. This course is flso designed to help the student 
achieve a positive self image. The basic needs and drives of the human race 
are also explored. With that understanding and with the experience of the 
team^s efforts to show him his worth and potentjal, hopefully he will begin to 
achieve success: 

Oscar Rose Junior College has developed, implemented, and now 
demonstrates the effectiveness of a curriculum taught by a vertical-team , 
effort which prepares the student for re-entry. The veteran is taught the 
skills necessary for success on a college level. The curriculum includes the 
following courses. English Composition, Developmental Reading, Basic 
Math and the Psychology of Personal Adjustment. The. vertical-team works 
m concert on these courses. In addition, individual counseling and tutoring 
are vital components of the program; a tutor training unit is also included. 
We recognize that added help from outside the class and the instructor can 
help us achieve the desired results much more effectively. Thus, counselors 
and tutors are invaluable services which are made constantly available. 

The four courses selected contain the basic skills necessary for college^ 
achievement. Pleading dnd English Composition are complementary cour- 
ses designed to teach understanding and expression respectively. 

IV. EVIDENCE OF PROGRAM SUCCESS 

At Oscar Rose Junior College, in fiscal year 1974, the Special Upward 
Bound Veterans Program has assisted over 2,000 veterans In the Talent 
Search Project to use their Gl Bill benefits. Many have entered job training 
and other postsecondary educational experiences. In excess of 600 veter- 
ans have been participants in the Special Upward Bound Program de- 
Signed to,provide them with basic skill acquisition, tutoring and counseling 
such that they can enter the postsecondary experience of college and in- 
crease their chances to compete successfully m the |ob market. We have e^c- 
ceeded contracted project goals and have been gratified at the national 
recognition of our ^forts. 

Certain representative pre-test and post-test scores are indicated 
below. They illustrate which dimensions of student development are ad- 
dressed by the program. o 

TABI^E I 

NELSON-DENNY READING SCORES 
OSCAR ROSE.JUNIOR COLLEGE 
(N=257) 

Pretest . Posttest Gain 

Mean SO Mean SD Mean 'SO 

Upward Bound 46,61 17.42 76.42 16.02 29.81 15.32 

Regular 55.52 10.05 ' 82.30 7.44 26.78 13.57 
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The average veteran entering "the Upward Bound Reading Program evi 
dences the following: 

Reading Portion 

PRETEST: Nelson-Denny, Form C 
^ocai>w/ary - average grade equivalent is tenth gr9d6 (10.0). 
Comprehension - average grade equivalent is ninth.grade first 
month (9.1), 

PERCENTILES 

, Vocabulary - Veteran falte betyveen 1-12 percentile 
(Nelson-Denny National Norms). 
Compretiension - .Veteran falls between 1-10 percentile 
— ' (Nelson-DennJ^'National Norms). ■ 
POSTTEST: Nelson-penny, Form D 
Vocabulary - average grade equivalent is twelfth grade 
seventh month (12.7).^ 
Comprehension - average grade equivalent Is eleventh grade 
second nipnth (11.2). 

PERCENTILES 

Vocabulary - Veteran falls in the 34 percentile. 
Comprehension - Veteran falls in the 41 percentile.. 

Trom Table I it is evident that the Upward Bound student had an initial 
reading starting point that was almost 9% behind the regular junior college 
• student. The larger standard.,tle\^iation for the Upw ard Bound group indi- 
cal^s a wider degree df-variabllity among these students. That is, the range 
of abilities with these students i^,gr"eater than the regular junior college stu- 
•dents. Both the lower mean reading store and greater standard deviation of 
the Upward Bound group on the pretest is not unexpected. The program is 
designed to attract veterans who have educational deficiencies they wish to 
correct. Thus one would expect them to not have as high a starting point as 
regular college students, and to represent a more heterogeneous group with 
respect to their mathematical abilities. 

Also from Table I it can be seen that the Upward Bound students closed 
the gap between themselves and the regular junior college students, finish- 
ing less than 6% behind them. The standard deviations decreased for both 
groups (meaning that each group tended more toward its norm), although 
the junior college group had a slightly larger decrease. Both groups showed 
marked- improvement, wiih the Upward Bound sample showing a greater 
gam. This latter result is perhaps the most significant. These students 
started farther back and thus had more to learn. They were enrolled in a pro- 
gram designed to meet their problems. The efficacy of the program is clearly 
shown; not only did the Upward Bound- student have' rnore to learn, but 
(more importanJIy) he learned it. The" Upward Bound student, while trailing 
hi& junior college counterpart on the reading pretest and posttest, led him on 
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the gain score by more than 3%. This figure, while not an astounding 
amount, is nevertheless impressive when one keeps in mind that the Up- 
ward Bound student is one who tends to have a histoiy of difficulty in learn- 
ing in a formal educational environment. 

V. FUTURE ANALYSIS AND EVALUATION 

Evaluation is an on-going, in depth, integral part of the proposed pro- 
ject. It is the intent to assess the effectiveness of all segments of the projeQt. 
Any inadequacies that aeed remediation, procedural changes and modifi- 
cations are handled as efficiently and quickly as possible so that the most 
effective program possible can be maintained. Bating instruments, text- 
books, general questionnaires, behavioraV check sheets, attitudinal and 
motivational worksheets, interview information, assessments are, used ex- 
tensively to evaluate the project. 

For our project, it is anticipated that, along with on-going institutional 
evaluation, we also^believe that additional consideration should be given to 
contracting with independent agencies for objective evaluations. 



'St. Edwards^ University, Inc. ' 
3001 South Congress Avenue 
Austin, Texas 78704 
' (512)444-2621 

Private, MBA Degrefe. 1400 Students 

Program: COLLEGE ASSISTANCE MIGRANT PROGRAM 
Project Director: F. Eugene Binder 

I INTRODUCTION i * 

Arising out of its histoncal commitment to low achieving students, 
especially those from tmpoverished circumstances, St. Edward*s has over 
the last SIX years operated a number of special programs for low achievers. 
Two of the earlier projects. Project EXCEL and NEW CAREERS, are com- 
pletely integrated into regular university operations and have lost jheir sep- 
arate identities. Our current major project for low achievers, the College 
Assistance /Vligrants P/ogram, is directed to fulfilling the needs of freshman' 
students whose families are impoverished, migrant and seasonal farmwork- 
ers. While completely integrated into the academic operation of the institu- 
tion, CAMP provides compensatory academic skil! building courses as well 
as the full range of non-academic support services. 

IL POPULATION 

\ 

Slightly more than 75% of this population is Chicano. This Spanish-sur- 
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named population is almosUqually distributed between male and fepale. 
Approximately 12% of our population Is Black, about 1/3 of the Black popu- 
lation has been fennale. About 10% of our population is Anglo and less than 
half are female The remaining percentage is shared between Americart^- 
dian and Puerto Ricans, the majority in these two categories are female. 

Over 85% of our student populatidn connes from the Soujhwest Region. 
' The remaining percentage comes fronn as far as Washmgto/I State and Flo- 
rida Spanish is the first learned language of the majority of these students 
and is the .primary language spoken in their homes. 

Almost 80% of our students come from high schools made up of pre- 
dominately Chlcand students. Only 13% of our students claimed that previ- 
ous high schools were generally integrated. These stiidents come from high 
schools that averaged 237 graduating seniors. Almost all our non-tradi- 
tional high school graduates earned their high ^school credentials through 
the National High School Equivalence Program* (HEP). 

Our students come from families that average 7.2 family members still 
living at home. The average annual. fannily income level is $3780. Seventy- 
five percent of the fathers cohipleted less thaa8 years of formal education. 
Fifty percent of the mothers receiveci 6 years of formal schooling or less. . 

III. PROGRAM 

A, The Specially Targeted Recruitment Program 
Recruiting endeavors are nnost connprehensive in scope and rather ex- 
tensive in area coverage. Emphasis is placed on attracting students 
from areas in Texas and all states which have large concentrations of 
farm working populations. Thfe Associate Director has established per- 
sonal contacts through visitations, calls, and correspondence with rele- 
vant agencies capable of^refering individuals to the CAMP program, 
i e : recruitment endeavors are closely coordinated with all other pro- 
grams presently'' serving the migrant/farmworker population. These 
Include the High School Equivalency Programs (HEP) situated jn the 
following schools. University of Houston. University of Jexas in El Paso, 

. Pan American University in^^dinburg. Lamar Tech University in Beau- 
^ mont and Eastern New Mexico University in Roswell. New Mexico, It 
' also inclucjes other Title lll-B (of the OEO Act of 1964) programs oper- 
ating in Texas and its neighboring states. In addition, high schools. Up- 
ward Bound Programs and various organizations working vyith and 
serving the farmworker population are consulted to assist in recruit- 
ment of qualified individuals. Qne source which is of tremendous value 
^ is that of the Native Amorican Agencies located throughout the South- 
west, 

B. The Summer Enrichment and Special CAMP Orientation Program 
^ CAMP students are required to attend a two week program prior to 

registration and enrollment at SEU. This program begins just prior to 
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normak,registration and includes basic effeative study skills and tech- 
niques, along with enrichment materials In English, mathematics, and 
\ \ ' reading. \^ • , ; . 




' Student Financial AiikProgram 
CAMP financial aid parages include the total student need for Jwo 
semesters at school ($3^Q0 in 1974-75), These packages include 
monies for room and board/tuition and fees, h.ealth insurance, books. ' 
lab fe^s, and a monthly expense' v^cher for personal needs such as 
toilet articles, laundry expenses, et(^!Yunds to make up these aid pack- 
ages are as follows^; CAMP funds equal ^Syo-of^total; traditional finan- 
cial aid funds (BEOG, NDSL.^SEOf=. Social Security Benefits, Veteran's 
Benefits, TEG, Texas Vocational Rehabilitation, Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, Tribal Funds, etc) equal 60% of total and institutional funds 
make up the remaining 5% of the total, , 



D. Advising Program 

This program begins prior to the student's arrival at SUE and into 
CAMP. Accepted students must elect a tentative major or major inter- 
est area ypon acceptance. These major and/or major interests are 
combined with pre-college academic background, and "tentative class 
schedules are established before Jihe student arrives. After arrival and 
after completion of the Summer Enrichment Program, each student 
meets with his assigned CAMP advisor (usually the curriculum coor- 
dinator) to finalize the beginning semester schedule. It is important' to 
note that the CAMP advisor has input from the student, his Sunrmier En- 
richment instructor, and student facilitator before final' scheduling is 
determined. These input sources are invaluable in deterpiining the size, 
the case load and the type of schedule appropriate for each CAMPstu- 
dent. 

Once the semester Is underway the curriculum coordinator is res- 
ponsible for establishing and maintaining constant contact and liaison 
with classroom instructors teaching CAMP students. The curriculum 
coordinator must assure that the student's academic problems are' 
addressed and solved immediately upon recognition before they can 
reach crisis prpportions. To assure that this sort of quick feedback sys- 
. tem operates properly, the curriculum coordinator supervises the tutor- 
ing and student facilitator programs. * . 

E. Tutoring Program 

Students are required to spend at least three hours per week working 
with a tutor. Students experiencing academic deficiencies (academic 
probation) must spend a minimum of six hours per week in tutorial ser- 
vices. After two years of compiling data on the effectiveness of tutor- 
ing, it is interesting to^note the following: 1) first semester CAMP stu- 
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dents that average over four hours of tutoring per week earned a mini- 
mum'GPA of 2.33; 2) first semester students that averaged below fojr 
hours on tutoring per week earned slightly less than a GPA of 2.Q0; 3). 
second semester students that averaged over four hours of tutoring per 
week earned a minimum GPA of 2.91 ; 4) second semester students jihat 
averaged below four hours of tutoring per week earned less than a GPA 
of 2,50. . . . 

F. Student Facilitator Program 

The philosophy b'ehind the development of the Student Facilitator Pro- 
gram at St. Edward's University evolved from thefollowing key assump- ' 
tions: 1) That the low achie\^ing group student, so new to higher educa- 
tion, can not survive if left alone to sink pr swim; 2) that the needs which . 
characterize our migrant students differ in degree and intensity, but not , 
' In kind from the need of all other students; 3) that students have a ten- 
dency to listen. to. and be influenced by, other students; ^) that stu- 
dents with certain personal characteristics and abilities can help minor-^^ 
ity group students to adjust, develop and overcome obstacles during' 
* the first college year, and achieve sufficient growth to continue study- 
ing! ^ , ^ ^ ^ 

Ga Counseling Rrog ram 

CAMP'S counseling philosophy revolves around meeting the total* 
needs of the student, both academic and non-academic. Because the 
college scene can be so bewildering, the counseling component pro- 
' vides the student ^with* both the traditional and non-traditional appro- 
aches. ThW plan of action for meeting the counseling needs of sea- 
son/migrartt farmworkers entailed; 1) an orientation during their initial 
arrival to the SEU community; 2) budget preparation which began the 
one-to-one contact and provided the opportunity to begin the process 
, of providirig services for students; 3) the scheduling of individual con- 
ferences after the registration procedure; 4) the night counseling con- 
cept wfiieh provided thp counselors with the unique opportunity to visit 
the dormilories, student union and other places on campus where stu- ^ 
dents congregate; 5) coordination with other aspects within the pro-^, 
gram, suih as the Student Facilitator program within the curriculum 
component: 6) utilization of available community resources to meet the 
tojia^ needs of students, 7) special and timely discussions on issues of 
interest to students, 

t. 

H. Summer Employment Progtam ' 
The CAMP staff in conjunction with the regular university Career Place- 
ment Office attempts to provide summer employment for CAMP stu- 
dents. -39 
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IV. EVIDENCE OF PROGRAM SUCCESS 



Two hundred and seventy nine students have had^the opportunity to 
complete at least one semes^ter of course study under CAMP. An additional 
26 CAMP students just began their initial semester of study one week prior 
to this writing. Therefore, this 26 student population will not be included in 
the following academic ^attainment data. \ 

Two hundred and thirty three of the 279 aforementjoned students com- 
pleted at least one semester g^f academic credit. Thirty thfee students did not 
complete their initial semester of study. ^ \ 

One hundred and eighty seven students of the 233 ehgible for a second 
semester chose to connplete their program studies at St^ Edward's. How- 
ever. 14 of the 233 eligible transferred to other postsecbndl^ry institutions to 
continue their education. Thirty two ;itudents chose not to complete their 
Sj5cond semester of college. Since 82. students are just oeginning their 
second semester, we do not have their second semester results. However, 
the results of 105 students completing their second semester are included. 
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ACADEMIC ATTAINMENT BY SEMESTER 





Enrolled 


Completed 


1 St Semester, 






FaH 72 


35 


30 


2nd Semester. 






Spring 73 


29 


20 , 


1st Semester, 






Spring 73 


38 


27 


2nd Semester, 






Fall 73- 


17 


15 


1st Semester. 






Fall 73 


67 


>61 


2nd Semester, 






Spring 74. 


^ 59 , 


58 



V 



Avg. GPA Avg. Hours Credits Earntd 




V. FUTURE ANALYSIS AND.EVALUATION 

A, Needed improvement in theevaluation of this University's program 

1, To ascertain the specific ^ocio-economic characteristics of this 
population and to select ^those charlcteristlcs most obvious for 
^ the prediction of acadernic success, 

2". To better define the concerns of these students as they enter 
this institution, 

3 To ascertain if there are any significant differences between our 
program students and other students 'entering theJnstitution, 

4. To delineate the effect of this prograrn on the target population, 
for example: 
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a) to ascertain the degree of academic success of the popu- 
lation at St; Edward's University after their leaving the pro- 
granri. . ' ^ . 

b) to ascertain the degree of academic success of the popu- 
lation who transfers to ether institutions to complete their 
higher education degree. 

To'pro^^ide more detailed and specific information regarding 
courses, majors and academic experiences which are particu- 
larly relevant for these students, 
a To provide on-going information and evaluation of money man- 
agement, financial aid and budget development of program stu- 
denjs after their initial coljege year. 
7 To better identify the typ^ and personality of faculty and staff 
members who prove themselves as better teacher, counselor, 
etc., thereby enhancing the academic and sociahgrowth of 
members from this target population. 
^. 

B. >What is needu^d by the field of Higher Education 

^1. To ascertain the size, selectivity and type of institution best 

suited for this type of target population. 
^ 2 To detei mine the university/college characteristics that best in- 
fluence the academic successes of this target population. 
3. To ascertain at the end of four years what percentage of low 
achievers dropped out of college as compared with regular stu- 
dents, 

4 To determine what type of institutional support this target popu- 
lation is particularly dependent on to make normal progress. 

. These goals might be combined 

1 Through organized analysis of this target population, the .St. Ed- 
ward's University College Assistance Migrant Farmworker Pro-' 
gram (CAMP), might provide Systematic data^that can be used to 
elaborate our understanding of the needs of migrant 'farm- 
worker students in higher education. > 

2 To ascertain specific socio-economic characteristics of Chl- 
canos» Bfacks. Anglo and American Indian program students for 
the purpose of developing more effective, services for similar 
populations at universities seeking to attain the goa) of a^more 
culturally diverse student population. 

3 To compile initial data for use In future research of migrant 
farmworkers experiences in higher education. 

4 To ascertain the experiences, feelings and perceptions 6i 
migrant farmworker students with the aim of increasing sensi- 
tivity to their personi.1 and interpersonal needs as they function 
m the milieu of preddminantely Anglo university populations. 

5 To ascertain relevant individual differences for low achieving • 
students and for faculty members In order to place these slu- 
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dents with faculty members who are best able to assist them In 
academic and social development. 
6. to develop an information system or data bank that can be used 
by the Office of Education as they Juncjjqn and develop their 
specific services to students. ^ 



Southeastern Community College 
'P.O. Box 151 

. , , , Whiteviile, North Carolina 28472 

(919)642-7580 
• ' • f^ublic.AA Degree, 1,666 Students 

. Program: RESOURCES FOR STUDENT LEARNING PROGRAM 
Project Director: Ms, Winnie Cook ' ^ , . 

I. INTRqgJJCTION 

To fulfill th6 purpose of the College and provide appropriate services to 
our community. Southeastern Community College began planning aTid im- 
plementing a drastic departure from the traditional educational programs 
offered in other ihstitutions of higher education In 1969. As a cqnsortium 
member of the Regional Educational Labopatory of the Carolinas and Vir- 
ginia (National LalDoratory of Higher Education, 1971), the focus of the col- 
lege was directed to methods of improving instruction for low achieving stu- 
dents. The two overall goals were, a) to train faculty menribers to convert 
their courses to provide Individualized, multi-media, self-paced learning 
experiences, with Immediate student feedback for reinforceme^nt of learn- 
ing, and b) to promote resear-ch-based decision making to improve curricu- 
la and instruction'.^ * ' ^ 

\ , This instilution-wlde effort was based' on Bloom's model "Learning for 
Mastery". Throughout the development of Individualized instruction pn our 
campus the college faculty began thinking In the concept of "causing learn- 

' ing". This broad-based cpnaept of ^'causfng lea.rning" that exists on our 
campus today has resulted in the development of flexible, goal-related, relq- 
• vant curricula, a new grading system, ^flexible scheduling,, experience-cen- 
tered learning activities, and an atmosphere in which our students feel they 
are* accepted, free from threat, and where they can receive stimulation and, 
reinforcement. All of these factors are vital for the personal and academic 
success* of low achieving students. 

II. POPULATION 

The racial. mix of students who volunteer for the program has averaged 
50% Black, 40% White and 10% Indian. The students previous academic* 
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achievemfent in high school ar.i normally well^below average, especially in 
verbal skills The students verbal scores on the C-omparative Guidance and- 
Placement test ranged from 4-18 percentile. o ' ' " 

The students in-the,progia,n come from low income families, typically 
are members of various minority g/oups. and suffer from feelings of power- 
lessness, low self concept, and general feelings df unworthiness. The fnajor- 

• ity of the students have testeti extei^naf locus of control. They feel that wel- 
fare, God, society, ihe system, or other uncontrollable forces determine their 

- behavior When -they enter the program their educational and career goals 
are either far beyond-thejr abilities 'or they see no future at all. " 

The students who have iparTicipated in..tbeJ5SL program have-difficui- 
ties in the comimunication skills. These difficulties can be characterized as 
low reading levels, low reading comprehensiort. low vocabulary level poor 
writing performance, poor speech, inability to analyze and interpret riovels 
and poetry, and inability to handle resources effectively or communicate a 
complex idea. 

The students are also handicapped by poor or nonexistent study habits 
aTid little knowledge of how to make use of materials in the Learning Re- 
source Center To add to these problems, our students normally have iow 
self concepts and feel tha.t they have no control over their environment. 

III. PROGRAM - . • . 

The primary task of the Resources for Student Learning Program is to 
construct a meaningful environment for general education m the college. 
The program is particularly designed to meet the needs of students whose 
past educational experiences have been marked by non-productivity and 
failure Often these people have patterns of interest, attitudes, skill levels or 
learning styles which do not match well vyitii demands df educational institu- 
tions RSI attempts to accommodate itself to<the special.needs of individual 
students many of whom might otherwise fail to benefit from their commun- 
ity college experience. , 

The progrann's overall design and procedures are based upon a set of 
working principles or assumptions about the nature of the learning process 
•and the needs of students in this social context 

• RSL Program Design and Student Learning Goals , , " 
Currently, Resources for Student Learning serves abdut 100 students 
from the lower auartile of Southeastern's freshmen from both the technical - 
and college-pai^^llel curricula as measured by the Comparative- Guidance 
and Placement Program, The program offers an alter native. to this group of 
entering freshmfen needing to fulfill basic requirements in communications, 
psychology and biology ^hese students have had few. if any.Wrevious suc- 
cessful educatioijial experiences. Their world views and attitoSes are often 
incompatible witti the demands of a .modern institution like Southeastern . 
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Comrtiunity College. Basic skill levels are very low and learning styles .un- 
suited iQ traditional instructional strategies. It should be pointed out that 
their problems are, to-^ large extent, the problems of the majority of South- 
eastern students. However, the problems. are more severe for this target 
group. , ' ' / . 

*~The following are ther*principles upon which the environment t)f f\SL is 
ba?ed; • . . 

-a) The Program places the student at the dfenter of the learning pro- 
cess ^by mcreasing learning activity options and providing oppor- 
tunities for studer^ts to design portions of their own curriculum. 

b) The Program reco'gnizes and responds to individual differences in 
skills, values and learning styles by utilizing hiqhiy flexible curricu- 
lum-design perm'itting learning at different rates, and in different 
ways. ' " ] 

c) The staff relate to students with openness and respect. Fostering 
an interpersonal relationship characterized by genuineness/ 
mutual acceptance, support, and empathetic understanding is 
important. Support from faculty and instructors is strong in the 
initial stages, then gradually withdrawn and replaced with a more 
egalitarian relationship. 

d) The Program experiences provide students with successes" and 
predominantly positive feedback. A positive self image contributes 
to being a successful student. 

e) The curriculum is experiential arid process-ogented. Learning 
acli<'ities actively involve the student in hands-on activities and 
experiences The classrooni becomes an extension of the com- 
munity and the community an extension ofthe classroom, both are 
living/learning environments. 

f) Learning acftivities* provide interdiscipjinary core experiences that 
integrate -the Program's vario.ui components.- 

g) A counseling and teaching approach that requires the student to 
take responsibility for his own behavior is used by all instructors 
and counselors. 

Through participation in the educational environment'described above, 
it is anticipated that the students participating in RSL programs will grow in 
cognitive skills as well as change in altitodes and behaviors.^ Those changes 
^whigh are considered onost important fall into three general area^. the per- 
son and his skills, his communication abilities and his relationship to his en- 
vironment. * ' ' \ 

" ' RSL Staff , . . <^ 

The present RSL staff consists of the RSL director, RSL secretary, ^ 
psychology instructor, communications instructor, and tutor-counselor. 
Federal funding by the Advanced Institutional Development Program under 
Title III will assist the program to expand in July wcth the addition of two para- 
professional tutors, history mstructor*(\ lime), math instructor (\z\\mei 
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physical science Instructor (' z time) and another communications instructor 
("2 time) The AIDP funding under title III will also enable the RSL program to 
utilize on a "4 time basis a dlagnosttelan and evaluatoc, 

r * •^''^ N ■ 

/' Key Elements in RSL Staff Activities 

The elements that seem to set Resources for Student Learning apart 
fr^m many programs include personalization of education, use of the small 
group as* the most desirable learning environment, and^erpphasis on the 
counseling role* of the Instructor. 

In Resources for Student Learning, personalization of education means 
more than flexibletipiing. An attempt Is made to match content, objectives 
and cbgnitive^.style with the needs of the learner. 

^^SxRafTgroup organization allows for active Involvernent of each student 
^Mrlhe learning process It fosters a cooperative spirit and eliminates much of 
the fear of failure that accompanies many individual activities. As the stu- 
dent increases his skills, he is hiore willing to risk individual involvement and 
he is more capable of choosing which activities he can perform well. 

The instructor/counselor role of all RSL staff members is centraLto our 
program organization RSL instructors are interested m the whole per- 
son—not just the content and skills associated with .his discipline,^ The stu- 
dent often perceives counselors as persons you talk with when you have a 
"problem" and thus talking to a counselor is admitting he cannot cope with ' 
the situation Instructors establisji a natural Sfvolvement with students in the 
classroon^ RSL instructors build on this already established relationship to. 
help the student learn to solve problem^ Of course, there are some prob- 
lems that our inst. uctor:s.^re not equipped to handle and appropnate refer- 
rals are made. 

The counseling and teaching approach used in our progranrv requires 
the student to take responsibility for his own behavior. ^ 

Other Programs of SCC 

Another program sponsored by the QffiQe of Education that is oper- 
ating OR our campus is the Special Services for Disadvantaged Students. 
Southeastern was funded In 1971-72 and was awarded a multi-year grant for 
1973-76 Southeastern is currently operating two'cdmponents of the TRIO 
Program. Student Special Services and Upward Bound. The Student Spe- 
cial Services Program provides an Intense counseling and tutorial program 
for our low income, low achieving students. 

It IS important to nOLte that the servj^s that are provided by both pro- 
grams are not duplication of services bif instead are coordinated efforts to 
assist the low achievers. The concept of Student Special Services is also 
based on Julian Rotter's studies of generalized expectancies for internal ver- 
sus external locus of conlroL The overall goals of Student Special Services is 
the development of a positive self-concept and to help the student to be- 
come Internally motivated. » . 
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IV. EVIDENCE OP PROGRAM SUCCESS 

Dr. John E. Roueche arrd R. Wade Kirk ofthe University of Texas and 
authors of "Catching Up, Remedial Education", describe Southeastern 
Community College's Advancement Studies Program (RSL) as one of the 
five' outstanding programs m community colleges in the nation.^ Dr. Rou- 
eche and Mr. Kirk^wrote the book on the basis of information gathered on 
the effectiveness of selected ii^novative community college programs for 
nOn-traditional students. In surveying the field Imtially, Dr. Roueche said of 
the 1,100 community colleges in the nation, 40 'looked good" in their devel- 
opnnental studies program, and five were chosen from the list of 40 nomina- 
tions Dr Roueche stated that m the area of developmental studies pro- 
grams, "eVery college is tryinrg to do things this college (Southeastern) 
already is doing." 

In a nationwide study conducted by EducationafTesting Service for the- 
United States Office Qf Education. Southeaste^rn Community College was 
named the number one college in the nation in successfully workirrg with dis- 
advantaged students. 

, The Study was requested by the U.S. Office of Education in order to 
detciinine the value of its federally supported college programs for stu- 
dents from moderate income families. The USOE warited to determine what 
programs worked m order to decide which future projects should^ be funded 
and to write a manual based on tMs data instructing other institutions on Im- 
proving their own programs. 

In a letter to SCC's President, January 1 973, Dr, J, A. Davis'of ETS s^ld: 
In every respect available to us - what your students 
attested In their warmth "and glow forlhe growth experi- 
ence provided at Southeastern, in their excitement about 
, learning, in their respect for faculty and program. directors, 
in their open Interaction with other students without regard 
to socio-economic or ethnic background (arid the conse- 
quent absence of the undercurrents that have produced so 
much strife at other campuses)* Southeastern now star\ds 
out in my rnlnd as our best modehbf excelience^^ 
Dr Charles Cooper, Human Resourge Consultants, evaluated the pro- 
gram in 1972. His report stated that ASP (RSL) students admitted inlheFall 
of 1970 persisted over the two academic years at a rate significantly higher 
(20%) than of similar students admitted at the same time. ^ 

the persistence rate for each year of the RSL Program is listed below; 

f} Enrolled # Completed 

Fall Quarter Spring Quarter Percentages 

1969- 70 23 21 91% 

1970- 71 49 43 , ,88% 

1971- 72 71 54 76% 

1972- 73 ^ 74 63 i 86% 

1973- 74 57 ' 52' 91% 
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The five year persistence average for each class is in excess of. 85% withihe 
norm for other students who have similar characteristics to those in RSL of ^ 
•60%., 

Of the'1970-71 ASP (RSL) students who returned for their sophomore^ 
year, nearly all former ASP (RSL). students completed, the second year 
(94%), as compared to 73% of the control group. 

As of June 1972, 16% of former ASP (RSL) students and 9% of stu- 
dents in th,e cbntrqt group had graduat^jd from Southeastern' Community 
College This data does not reflect transfers or graduates .of other institu- 
tions. (Cooper p.3» 1972) 

V. FUTURE ANALYSIS AND EVALUATION 

The RSL program has experienced success in the area of student per- 
sistence Reliable evidence of success or failure is essential, but without 
understanding the reasons for results, program improvement can proceed 
only by trial and error, if at all. Evaluation efforts have usually asked only /Y 
• there was success or failure. To ask why opens a whole new qu^estion Ao evalr 
uation and is the purpose of this grant request. 

Of the three kinds of evaluation currently practiced - analytic? process 
(or formative) and product (or irrlpact) - the RSL pr(?gram will generally use 
product or impact evaluation methods to improve the ability of the staff to 
determine «w/7y students persiijt. • ■ ^ 

!t is important that the right Kind of evaluation be done at the righN 
stages of program development*-e.g., analytic, before and during progr^^m 
planning; procecs. during early program 'implementation, and impact, when 
a program is fully implemented. The data obtained from the impact evalua- 
tion will result in program changes that should be further evaluated using 
correct evaluation procedures. ' • . 

Statenjsland Community College 
Staten Island, New York 
(212)390-7711 

Public, AA Degree granting, 10.000 Students 

Program: PEOPLE CENTER . • 
Project Director: yA/)ra/?am /. Habenstrelt 

\. INTRODUCTION ^ : - * 

Staten Island Community College, a two year unit of the City University 
of New York, J^^s been actively involved in Open Admissions since the Fall of 
1970 Through* a multi-faceted approach it has been addresjsing itself to the 
problems facing, studerlls coming in under Open Admissions. In order to 
prevent the program from becoming a revolving door, a condition its critics 
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predicted, Staten Island ComnnunitfCollege has launched efforts not only in 
the area of s1<ill remediation but also, and of equal importance, in the area of 
counseling This summary represents a description of that counseling ef- 
fort, an effort which is far more extensive than usual in other colleges in the 
.City University system. The program (People Center-Open 'Admissions 
Counseling Program) has been in existence since October of 19/2. In- 
dependent evaluations of it thus far have been exceptionally positive About 
Its accomplishments and equally encouraging regarxling its future.' 

The People Center has beervcommitted to the concept of a thorough in- 
dependent evaluation of its activities since its beginning. Unlike the typical 
counseling efforts, it is organized^so that its effectiveness.can be measured. 
The independent evaluations that 'are an integral part^of this proposal rep-* 
reseqt the mam evidence of the succdss of the program to date and will be 
detailed in section IV. . j 

II. POPULATION 

The-target population of the program r^p^sents those students who 
chronically have been referred to as low achiev^srs and high risk, students^ 
i.a, those whose high school averages were below 75. 

At any given time, a total ai 450 to' 500 students are being served by the 
staff of the People Center. In terms of socio-economic factors, People Cen- 
ter students are not different from-the majority of students atSICC. Most of 
them arejhe first members of their family to go to college, their family in- 
come is usually less than $12,000 per year and they are cpnfused regard- 
ing their educational and career goats. It is our opinion that a main obstacle 
in the learning process, in addition to v.erbat and quantitative deficiencies 
which are addressed by the Open Admissions program's, extensive and. 
complementary classroom efforts, is their low self-image and poor perfor- 
mance expectancies. . . • * 

III": PROGRAM ^ ^ • ' 

• \. ^ 

The People Center Program is an ongoing effort to provide a practical 
servidfe t^o students under Open Admissions. The program is both practical 
and rrieasureable in that its goals are clear cut. to help Open Admissions 
students achieve, higher grades and to lower the drop-out rate by dealing 
vvith self-image and performance expectancies.* . • * 
Additionally, th^e role of the counselor* in -this program, is specific and 
well defined, the potential of counseling as^ viable academic profession is 
also a central concern. Hopefully, the People Center offers a viable and 
promising opportunity not only for students, but also for professional 
counselors. Programmatic features include: 

a) Counselor student ratio is 1:60. 

b) Counselors ^re held accountable for the academic attrition rates of " 
their clients. a o 
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c) Each student must be seen at lea.sl twice a month by the counselor. 

d) Each student pi^ust be called at least twice a ^month by the 
counselor. 

e) All of the students' teachers must be contacted by the counselor on 
a. regular basis. The counselor and teachers must collaborate in 
identifying problems and devising solutions on an individual basis. 

0 A monthly report of both a quantitative and qualitative nature is 
» written for each- student by the counselor. These reports are re- 
iewed in weekly supervision sessions with the Director of the pro- 
' gram in order \o assess what is occurring in the counseling rela-" 
lionshjp. 

g) The^'program duration is essentially the selected student's fresh- 
nf)^n year. After that,, counselors are no longer held officially 
responsible for contacts with these students. A basic premise of the 

^ y program is that most "students who successfully complete more or 
less the freshman year will be able to continue more or less on their 
: ' own. Therefore, the institution cor^centrates the dounseling re- 
sources in this initial period. To offset problems created by the 
transition from the intensive counseling support of the People Cen- 
ter, and to assist students in their planning, each counselor works 
out with the stuaent an educational and career plan. This plan can 
, be used as a continuing guide by the student and rs put into writ- 
ing, signed by both counselor and student. It becomes part of the 
^ ^ student's record. Changes are, of course, anticipated, but the plan 
^ nevertheless intends to provide the student with a feeling of secur- 
"•ity anrfclarity^.of goals. . . \ 

h) ,Both to assist counselors \A{ith their work^and to capitaHze on the 

advantages inherent in peer-tp-peer relationships/each counselor 
^ employs one or two peer counselors (former students jr, the pro- 
gram) to aid with the work. -Duties range from telephoning students, 
speakin'g with^ clients, record keeping, etc. , » 

IV. EVID^NC^OF SUCCESS x , 

Since its inception, the People Center has been committed to the need 
for ongomg and independent evaluation of btoth a quantitative and qualita- 
live nature, This is essential if Jhe program is to- maintain and improve its 
strengths as well as correct its weaknesses. To accomplish this, since the 
Spring of 1973. non-CUNY independent evaluators have been hired to 
scrutinize the program an'd its operations. 

During the first year, while only several* rhonths old, theprogram was 
evaluated by Human Interactions, Inc. It was'the finding of this group that the 
program promised to be one of the most exciting counseling ventures it has 
^•eeen The following year the program was^v^afualed by Dr. L James Harvey 
of McManIs Associates, Inc of Washington, D.C., a m^^nagement consulting- 
firm. The.f9llovving is a summary of the findings: * , 

a) The People Center |s meeting its stated objectives. Evidence shows ' 
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the program is increasing retention rates and imp/oving the gr^de 
. point averages of students in the program. 

b) The program Ig strongly supporteiql by the students in 4he pro-, 
gram, by-faculty, by the counselors £\nd by, the ffeer counselors. In, 
short, everyone connected with the, program Is enthusiastic about 

c) , Students see the program and their Counselors as bein'g warm, 

friendly, available, helpful, and of significant help to them in solv- 
ing personal problems and in navigating tVough the bur'eacracy'of 
' higher education, \' 

d) The People Center is one of the most successful counseling pro- 
grams the McMan^s Associates Inc.,^ project director has eve? seen. 
Dr. L. James Harvey, the-project director, ha^^travele^d from coast 
to coast assessing counseling and student personr^el programs in 
two year colleges since receiving his doctdf-ate in^this fielcj in 1960, 

V, FUTJJREANAI,YSIS AND EVALUATION 

In addition to the two external evaluations of the People Center which 
have been completed, there are^ two internal research projects; which are 
being completed at preseat.,0ne is directed towa''d early identification of 
drop-outs using the Adjective Check Ust, specifically using its Coijnseling 
Readj,ness Scale. Relevant literature supporting the value of thi^*inst(ument 

' IS available*. The research question ^to \>e answered by this pro/ect Is wliether 
th^ ACL has strong predictive' value in 'identifying drop-outs and^low 
achievers in an intensive counseling program such as the People Center. 

The second study deals with the importance of.certain personal quall^ 
ties of a counselor (empathy, genuineness, unconditional positive regard) ^ 

'vis a vi^ the students' academic success. Students from all programs were 
selected at random and will be asked to rate th^ir respective counselors on a 
number of scales measuring the variables under study. Specific bypctheses 
were formulated on the basis of available reseafch'done by Rogers and his 
followers and other studiesVeviewed by Feldman and Newcomb. The re- 
sults of this study hopefully vyill indicate changes which may be needed in a 
counselor's approach to students in, an intensive counseling program such 
as the People Center. ^ - 

The research in counseling theory and practice in recent years in our 
opinion clearly points to one conclusion. .the need to study in depth the inter- 
action of several variables (many of theiji quite complex) in order to predict 
the success of individual students (or'whole groups) m college. Among the 
factors in Qeed of study are: . ' , 

a) ' Studies of motivation and attitudes and how to affect relevant 

change among chronically under achieving students. 

b) . What are the other factors vvhich distinguisR effective counselors in 

a college setting (a question which is becoming increasingly im- 
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portant in this day of accountability in education).' 
c) Which combination of these factors facilitates the acadenriic suc- 
cess of low achievers. 

University of Florida 
Of/ice of Instructional Resources 
. ^ • 450. Library East 

Gainesville, Florida 3261 1 
(904)352-0365 

^gram: PERSONALIZED LEARNING CENTER 
Pnc^ect Director: Bob Burton Brown 

I. INTRODUCTiON . 

, ' ^ The Personalized Learning penter, located at the University of Florida, 
is an agertcjy with a mission to- provide a viable alternative to traditional col- 
lege instruction. Implementing a technology of instruction^ Precision Col- 
lege Teachirtg,\ieveloped by Dr. H.S. Pennypacker, the Center has dernon- 
strated its effectiveness in reaching t|ie under achieving student. 

the Personali^d Learning Center activities do not supplant or substi- 
tute me regular ciirrlcula of the university. It provides a highly developed 
method of assessmem of student achiexpment and feedback .which sup- 
ports traditional coOrsevvork and instruction. The Center works in partner- 
ship with the faculty, providing flexible and non-punitive grading methods, a 
^istudeat paced mastrry based assessment system, one-to-one personal 
contact for students with P^r Advisors,^ tutoring on demand and a com- 
plete computer 'managed feedt^ack system. The measurement system pro- 
vides continuous evaluation made on an individual basis which is made 
available to the student, his Peer Advisor, his tutors, his instructor and in- 
terested adnijnistrative personnel.\ 

In the two and one half years the^Center has been in operation, th-3 at- 
trition "rate for the special student who ^has been admitted to the Universijy 
lacking traditional academic qualifications has been reduced from 43 pet 
cent to less than 10 percent! - \ 



IK POPULATION \ 

• \. - ■ \ 

Enrollment: The Uhiversity of Florida is lin^ited to a freshman enroll-\ 
rrlent of ^2,900 students. Under guidelines estfii^lished by the Board of 
'Regents, the University will accept for enrollment 10 percent of the incom- 
ing class that does not meet standard entrance requ\enrients (a score of 300^ 
or above -orx the Florida Twelfth Grade Placement Te^t). The students are 
considered to need jsp^cial services to initiate anc^^ continue ^ post- 
secondary education. These students have, been traditionally thought of as 
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poor^ collegeTisks because of Jack Qf academic preparation or inability to af- 
ford postsecondary .education. * * ' 

^ During ,vymter quarter 1975. 200 students were enrolled in courses 
through .the Personalized Learning Center, t^ble 1 illustrates the r3cial com-.* 
position and academic and/or economic deficits 9f the gcoufs. • ' 

. ' ^-tablel / , . 

Special Services Students— Personalteed Learning Center 

No. Academically * ' ' - No. FinanciaHy 

Disadvantaged Students* . , Disadvantaged Students** • , 

Freshmen Upperclassmen Freshmen Upperclassmeh 

Black 96 55 , 8 21 :v . 

White '4 10 2 ; 4 » , 

Total ' 100 65 /*^ 10 * . • ,25.' ^ 

• Students who did not meet standard entrance reqjuirements 

•* Students who met entrance reqxiirements but receive special financial aid 

Criteria for Selection: From a pool of admission applicatic ns frpm aca- 
demically and financially disadvantaged students, the Director of the Divi- 
sion of Student Support and Special Programs and an advisory t?oard make 
recommendations for admission to the University. Criteria for selection are 
based' on the following; ^ . < 

a) graduation fpom an accredited high school with at least a C average • 

b) latent academic potential . ^ ^ \ • 

c) personal characteristics of determination and motivation 
V d) lack of financial suppprt. * 

These criteria are used to guide the committee to make judgements of 
those students, lacking traditional entrance qualifications, who have the 
greatest potential for success 'at the University of Florida. 

Financial Personal and Social Bacl<gtound: Although many of these 
students have particular anci sometimes almost overwhelming personal and 
family problems, they share many characteristics in commQn. As all of the 
stude ts come from low income families, they have already encountered 
and have had to deal with many problems which are social and.economic in 
origin. They enter public schools with experiential handicaps and in some 
cases have already experienced the revolving door effect or have been put 
into tracks with students who are low achievers. Thus, these students, from 
impoverished backgrounds, are victims of low expectations who are-poorly 
equipped to satisfy traditiO'^3l academic standards, 

ilK PROGRAM 

Teaching Methodologies — Precision College Teaching: The aca- 
demic.program which has been created to meet the needs of under achiev- 
ing students at the University of Florida is administered through a unit known 
as the Personalized Learning Center. Precision teaching does not supplant 
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or substitute 'the regular curricula of the University of Florida. 'Rather, it pro- 
vides a highly develof^ed method of assessment of student achievement and 
feedback 'whiph supports traditional coursework and instruction/Thus'the 
^Center workG in partnersWp*with faculty both in the gerferal education Com- 
ponent of the University (Uni,versity College) and in the yarious upper divi- 
sion, colleges Students are enrolled in sp^cl^r sections of.Qourses which 
haveiHasarpe conteot and objectives as regular §ecfions. They ^TT^'nd lec- 
turesVuse the tex.ts ^nd interact with their ins.tructors in the same 
\manner as oth^ students: Workftfig wit6-the professional' staff of the Center, 
''the instrwc^dc^de'jdfiltfps performance measures i(test jteiris) for units ofjthe-v 
cturse curricula. The .Personalized Learning Center (hen assufnes* the 
responsibility, fo^ measuring the 'performarrce of the student, providing 
Im^m^cTiate feecjback of^the perfj^rtiance to the ^tud.ent and his instructor 
and special tutoring services to accelerate the student's rBt^fef improve- 
,mept on tl\ese measiil-es. • " - , ^ 

^ . bastly; grading is done on a non-punitive basTs.4^a stud^ fails t*6* 
reagh the critejcion set by his instructor on his first attempUt a unit test, he is 
given additional help aind attempts the test again./esponding to different 
items from the iterp.pool stored by the gompuler.>1e continues this prdciss^'' 
until he-j-eacheSith'ecr'iteria. Lri addition. the regiStrar has* established an H 
^grade, which allows a student up tp^&n additional six weej^s atMtie close of " 
'the^quarter' to complete required^work without, penalty. , : * 

PrecisionTeaching'represents the strategies dnd tactics of a'general- 
technology of higher Qdbcation developed by dV. H.S. PennyjJacker and his . 
students Essential tj>*this technology is the'use of daily on line.^direct meas- 
ufsmeYit of each students perfbrmance in each course fje^tak^^in conmnc- 
^ tian with the Center X^is function is accomplished^through the use of "-Rper 
" Advisers V advanced students whp are c6mpetent;in a particular subject ^ 
matter and who receive special training in the management of individual- 
ized educational problems. students interaoiin the Personalized Learning * 
Center with theic**Peer Advisers" on virtually a dentand basis. The student 
makes an appointment wh\2ji he-feels he is re^dy to work on a selected por- 
tion of thecurricultlm. he then answers.a set ofn-andQxnly selected compu-^ 
ter, generated questions writteh by 'his ibstruptor covering that.cui riculum 
and hi^ performance is immediately evaluated by himself anci hiS "Peer Ad- 
visers" Together, the student andiiis "Pe¥r Adviser"* plot his progress on 
Standard Daily^Chart and discuss various aspects' pj th^^eTformance'^nd * 
ways in which it can bf improved. The criteria* (or successful completion of 
the various units of academic materials are'developed by the instructors and 
the criteria are plainly marked on a chaVt 50 that boti; student and "Beer Ad- 
viser" can visualize tl^e student's rate of progres's. ^ • . / ' • 

Each evening fhe data resulting frpm the day s activities at the Person- " 
alized Learning Center are stored interactively in the University of Florida's 
\BM 370 This prVcess occu;;s offjine and ia no'wa/is the computer directly 
involved in the instructional process. Rather, it pi ovldesthe necessary co/\- -i. 
ynuous evaluation being made on an inclividual basis by the ' Peer Adyi§er^\V- 
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aided by the chart. The storage of these data in the computer, moreover, 
provides a data base for informed administration and management .of the 
entire operation. Each weeK^ for example, (or more often if requested) a print 
out is sent to each instructor summarizing students' performance for the 
previous week. The likelihood of eventually withdrawing from the University 
behooves us to examine in detail not only their performance ir^ upper-divi- 
sion courses, but their reasons for selecting these courses. Elsewhere, we 
have described the evidence available to suggest relatively limited career 
aspirations on the part of participating under achieving students. i\ would be 
a highly desirable adjunct to the counseling process if data could be 
gathered and made available indicating that stuqents displaying giv^n levels 
of achievement in courses offered through the F'ersonalized Learning Cen- 
ter can'expect to enjoy reasonable assurances of success in such ar^as as 
engineering, nursing, pre-med and pre-vet. In other words, v;e are npt^^atis- 
fied with simply being able to say that students exposed to the offerings of 
the Personalized Learning Center will almost certainly receive a degree fVom 
the institution, we would like to say that they will receive an earned degree in 
the discipline or profession of their choice and. of course, this degree rep- 
resents the same levels of academic and professional attainment as it does 
when awarded any other. ^ '\ 



IV. EVIDENCE OF PROGRAM SUCCESS 

' • »* > 

Because the Personalized Learning Center has been in operation less 
than three years there is a paucity of primary data— the rate of success of the 
special student; in earning his baccalaureate degree and entering profes- 
sional schools or graduate programs. However, after two full years of oper- 
ation we have reduced the attrition r§te of this special student from 43 per- 
cent to 4 percent/ This^is a spectacular holding power, the attrition rate for 
the regularly admitted University of Florida studefits at the end of the second 
year of' enrollment is rougjhiy 40 percent. 

/^nother measure of , Precision Teaching effectiveness is the grade- 
poinl-pverage of these stydents. Almost 80 percent of the group have a 
graclel point average pf C?(2.0) or better. 

Perhaps the single best indirect measure of the effectiveness of this 
techr^ology is the survival and prosperity of the Personalized Learning<3en- 
ter. Growing from an organisation which was totally student operated serv- 
ing less than 150 special students to a unit with a professional staff and a 
projected enrollment for, spring of almost 700 is strong evfdence of its effec- 
tiveness. ' * ■ . / 

The mission of the Personalized Learning Center is to provide an alter- 
native to traditional mstruction which will increase the efficiency and thei 
. effectiveness of the student s.learning. The.focus is on the acquisition of cog- 
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nitive skills-those skills demanded l?y the cu(ricula at the University of 
Florida For this reason, (he Personalized Learr^ing Center has not colle'cted 
non-cognitive measures of student development. It is, also difffcult to com- 
pare the program at the University of Florida with other programs in the Uni- 
ted States as no other program collects frequency data on student perform- 
ance. However, as has been mentioned, the data available do provide a 
reliable guide to the levels of academic achievement and rates of improve- 
ment which are typical o' the University of Florida undergraduate not icjenti- 
' fied as under achieving and in need of special services. 

V. FUTURE ANALYSIS AND EVALUATION 

N 

Establishing an orderly system of evaluation and feedback with res- 
pect to the students who have been served by the program wii|, of course, 
enable the pi'ogram to adjust its tactics and to increase the likelihood of sub- 
sequent success on the part of those who go through it in the future. This 
type of cybernetic instructional technology is central to the philosophy of 
higher education shapd by the various administrators responsible for the 
operation of the various intersecting segments of the program. To date, 
^ however, financial'limjtations have inhibited a full scale assault on the prob- 
lerr of follow up evaluation, higher priority having necessarily been assigned 
to the problems of creating and operating a full scale on)me evaluation sys- 
tem whic^vwas described earlier. It was felt that the power inherent in the 
measurement technology operating m.theo^sonalized Learning Center 
should be focused on the students imma^ffately being served by the Center 
in an effort to insure that its activities become maximally Effective and 
accountable As this system beuomes rcuttnely operational, however, we ex- 
pect to turn our attention to the problem of follow up evaluation with equi- 
valent vigor and enthusiasm, ; 

A recognized shortcoming of the present system of evaluation results 
fromjhe fact that the individualized technology of instruction described in 
the foregoing sections has only been' operational for4he past two years ancb 
the computer based data collection and retrieval system has been in place 
loss than a year and is still undergoing modification. It is obvious that ex- 
"haustive follow up data on the program^s products must be collected and re- 
lated to the extensive data available which is descriptive of their perfor- . 
mance while they are students in the program. Although raw frequency data * 
clearly indicate that students participating m the program since 1972 have a 
greatly reduced likelihood pf eventually withdrawing from the University, itr 
behooves us to examine ih detail not only their performance .in uppe.r divi- 
sion courses, biit their reason^ for selecting these courses, 

Tbe program at the UniveriJity of Florida is believed to be th^ first of its 
*type in the country that offers specialized instructional services utilizing, a 
common objective measurement, base across all academic disciplmes/Th\s 
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innovation fronn its description and evaluation for tJje entire educational pro- 
cess IS standard, it uses qbjective terms which are derived directly from the 
measurement of the behavior of the students. The data base thus gener- 
ated, together with the record of the variety of educational tactics and-iech- 
niques that have been implemented, provides the unique and extensive 
record which is maximally amenable to dissemination. It is the intention of 
.the present applicants, if successful, to devote both time and respurces to 
the compilation and preparation of a variety of materials describing the Flor- 
ida program and its accompfishments. The potential collaboration of a num- 
ber of key individuals has already been solicited and has been assured, 
pending the availability of resources, 
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